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Scribner & Welford’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


FLOATING FLIES AND HOW 
TO DRESS THEM, 
A Treatise on the Most Modern Methods of Dress- 
ing Artificial Flies for 
TROUT AND GRAYLING. 

With full illustrated directions and containing 
ninety hand-colored engravints of the most 
killing patterns, and accompanied by a few 
hints to dry-fly fishermen. By FREDERIC M. 
HALFORD. 

A large-paper edition printed on Dutch hand- 
made paper, limited to 50 for America, vellum,$12. 


LORD LINDSAY’S SKETCHES 
OF THE HISTORY OF 
CHRISTIAN ART. 


By the late Lord Linpsay (EARL of CRAWFORD 
and BALCARRES). New Edition. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, cloth, $9.00. 

“It would be difficult to find a wiser, more cul- 
tured, and sympathetic guide through the intricate 
labyrinths of this early period. We cannot take 
leave of these volumes without a renewed acknow- 
ven of their delightful charms.”’— Literary 

or 


A CHRONICLE HISTORY OF 
ry “ ay Y Ty a a 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 

PLAYER, POET, AND PLAYMAKER. By 
FREDERICK GARD FLEAy, author of the 
‘Shakespeare Manual.’ With two etched illus- 
trations. Fine paper, medium 8vo, half leather, 
gilt top, $4.50. 

THE RUSSIAN STORM-CLOUD; OR, 
RUSSIA IN HER RELATIONS TO NEIGH- 
BORING a By STEPNIAK. 8vo, 
cloth, $5.00 

GOOD QUEE. NV ANNE ; OR, MEN AND 
MANNERS, LIFE AND *LEI'TERS IN ENG- 
LAND’S AUGUSTAN AGE. By W.H. Da- 


VENPORT ADAMS. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 
$¥.00, 
RECENT BOOKS ON LABOR AND 


CAPITAL, TRADES UNIONS, Ete,, Ete. 


TRADES UNIONS. THEIR ORIGIN AND 
OBJECTS, INFLUENCE, AND EFFICACY. 
By William Trant. 16mo, limp, 60 cts. 


THE SOCIALISM OF TO-DAY. By Emile de 
Laveleye. Translated by G. H. Orpen, togeth- 
er with an Account of Socialism in England 
by the Translator. i2mo, $2.40. 


THE CONFLICTS OF CAPICTAL AND LA- 
BOR. Historically and economically con- 
wn By George Howell. 12mo, cloth, 
3.00. 


CIRCULATING CAPITAL: 
QUIRY INTO THE 
LAWS OF MONEY. 
$2.40. 


BEING AN IN- 
FUNDAMENTAL 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 


*,* The volume contains a review of the silver 
question in the United states, proceeding on the 
last report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
ete., ete. 

A HISTORY OF TAXATION AND TAXES 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 


PRESENT DAY. By 8S. Dowell. 4 vols, 
8vo, $19.20. 
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“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.”—R. W. Emerson. 

“T may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
the English Language, on 





History, Theology, Natural History, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 

Archeology, Philosophy, Fiction, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of neference, com 
prising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin and Greek. 
Italian, 


$1.40 or $2 per volume (with exceptions). Complete 
sets in 677 volumes. Special prices on application. 


The following works are recommended to those who 


are forming public or private libraries. The volumes 

are sold separately : 

ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 vols...... “Qs . 1,40 each. 

BACON'S ESSAYS, MORAL AND 1° Ts 
SOPHICAL WORKS. 2vols ...81.40" each. 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOU: ° 
IN THE HEBRIDES, &c. (Napier) 6 vols. #1. %, 


BURKE'S WORKS AND LIFE, 9 vols. - Lade *® 
BURNS’S LIFE. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE, 2 vols... .... 1.40 each, 
CHAUCER’S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 4 vols... 1.40 each. 


COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vol&................ 1.40 each. 
DEFOE’S WORKS. 7 WOWs............cccees00e- 1.40 each 
GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE, 7 vols.......... 1.40 each. 
GOETHE'S WORKS, 14 vols................... 1.40 each 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols............... 1.40 each. 
HAZLITT’S WORKS. 6 vols................ . 1.40 each. 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS. 8 vols............... 1.40 each. 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, &€...............005. . 1.40, 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols.... 1.40 each. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 5 vols... ....... 1.40 each, 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 8 vols... 1.40 each. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES (new translation by 
Long and Stewart). 4 vols.............. .... 1.40 each, 


SCHILLER'S WORKS. 6 vols.. 1.40 each. 


VASARI’S LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 
appendix by Pr. Richter) 6 vols. . 1.40 each. 


BURNEY’S( Mme. D’ Ardlay’s) CECILIA. 2 vols 1.40 each. 
BURNEY’S (Mme. D’ Ardlay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 

FIELDING’S NOVELS. 4 v¥ols...... $1.40 and 2 
PETRARCH'S SONNETS... .......0..0000000: 
MANZONTS BETROTHED. I promessi Sposi) 2 


OO each. 
. 2.00, 


2, 


PE ree Ts, O WE Ricicccccccnier , 2.00 each. 
KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON 2.00 each. 
SPINOZA'S CHIEF WORKS, 2 vols... 2.00 each. 


HUMBOLDT S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. 83 
.. $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
STAUNTON S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vols... 

$2.00 and 2.40 each. 


GILBART ON BANKING. 2 vols.............. 2.00 each. 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MAN- 
ee Ta cnaccocicnceccicn $1.40 and 2.00 cach 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt o, 


price. Cat sof our regular 


of advertised alogue 
stock, also of Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to thoes interested. New Catalogue of 


Musical Literature .. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


743-745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


By Lockhart.................. 1.40 each. &, 





PRICE 10 CENTS 


“A great and noble work.” — est 
; 
Beace 


Cyclopedia of Painters and 
Paintings. 
JOHN DD. CHAMPLIN, Jt 


CHARLES C. PERKINS 


, wth more tha [uve (hot. 


Edited by 
Critical Editor, 
Four 


sand lust ratrna, 


PRICE, $25 


rolumes quart 


PER VOLUME 


Edition limited t 00 tumbercd copes, ¢ 
taming fine full-page reproductions by photogt 
ture, &e., which will be used tn These tes 

“It covers the history of Painting from eartlest times 


down to [S86 Not only is asketeh given of every petnter 
ancient and modern, and every nationality, bat each 
famous picture tis indexed and desert under ite own 
title, thus adding areat value to the work fu making tt 
also a dictionary of subjects. The labor involved ts al 
most incalculable "— The Eraminer 

“No art book of the exhaustiveness of this monumen 
tal work has been attempted in this couutry, and (his am 
bitious undertaking should be appreciated by those w) 


stand in need of a comprehensive, w well arranee!, ani 
Weel eaited Sook of reference.” —N ork Tridun 
* The most important nm umdertak ty 


art pablicat! 


any American house roodliym Bx 


Send to the publishers fora deseriptive cinpoular 


SEASONABLE BOOKS. 


The Satler’s Manual. 


Roat- 


Lieut. Eynwarp F. Quattrn n, UL SN. author of 
“ye Sallor’s Handy Book.’ 1 vol, Swo, tilustrated 
y act. 
A volume of the most absolute value and importance 


to all interested in boats and sailing. It contains a com 
‘ete treatise on the management of sailing boats of all 
inds and under all conditions of weather, concise’ d« 
scriptions of the various rigs tn general use at home and 
abroad, directions for handling sailing canoes, and "' the 
rudiments of cutter and sk ape salling,” ete, ete 


The Index Gui ‘de to Travel 


and Art Study in Europe, 
1886 /:dition. 


Ry Larayerre C. Loomrs, A.M. With plans and cata 


lagues of the Chief Art Gallertes, Maps, Tables of 

Routes, and 160 fllusirations. 1 vol, leather, 16mo, 
Ps 

OOO pages, $3.5) N 


‘Only words of praise can be spoken of this work. Any 
one who has been abroad and has endeavored to remem 
ber where some building or statue was to be found, and 
has hunted through euide book after guide book, will ap 
prectate an alphabetical index, by whose ald everything 
which one needs to know may be found in a moment, 
One can see how this book would save vexation anu ex 
ee a hundred times its cost.”’—Christian Advocate 
nw. ¥ 


Lawn Tennis as a Gane of 


Skill. 

With the latest revised rules, as played by the best clubs, 
Ry Lieut. 8S. C. F. Pere, BS.C. Edited and with a 
preface by Ricnarp D. Skars, American Champion, 
i vol, 12mo, 75 cents 

“Mr. Peile has more than usual insight into the game 
of lawn tennis, and has some valuable teachings to be 
stow. His little book tells players what they ought to do 
and what they ought not todo. . . . The book is, in 
fact, a companion of the game of lawn tennis, and should 
be in every player’s hands.” London Saturday Review. 

*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
~ 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription erpires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the NATION.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 





Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 
Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. _ |Sealeot 


[No deviation. } | lines. 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line — 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. we 
A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion ; with|— 
chotce of page, $27. a 





A page (3 columss), 860 each insertion; with'— 
choice of position, $80, ~ 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or —___19 


other preferred position, when specified ; where|— 
positions are not specified, advertisements are ~ 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or-|— 
der of size, the largest at the top. _ 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or _ 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION — 
Sonts,and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 0,000 co- 
pies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


15 





*,* Copies of Tae N Nation 1 may be amid in 
Paris of J. G. se 8 Rue des Capu- 
cines; and in London of F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
gar Square; George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; H. 
F. Gillig & Co., 449 Strand; and American News 
Reading Room, 8 Haymarket. ’ 
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‘Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CONNECTICUT, Hamden. 

JECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, $350. 

Home influences and comforts; thorough echool 

. stem; extensive grounds, gymnasium, boat-house, etc. 


For circular address 
Rev. H. L. EVEREST, Rector. 








CONNECTICUT, Hartford. 

TEELE’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 

dies, No, 25 Wethersfield Avenue, Mestteed, Conn.— 
Location and sanitary conditions unsurpassed; a large 
and able corps of resident teachers; Pupils graduated 
or | amy for Smith, Vassar, or Wellesley ; German 
and French spoken in the family; Art Department com- 
a and thorough. 

Fall term begins September 22, 1886. 
GEORGE W. STEELE. 





CONNECTICUT, 
LACK HALL ySCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Preparatory School for boys. Thorough in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
a superior iy oy for College. The Princi- 
pal has served a term of three years as tutor _in Yale Col- 
ege. Send for circular. E. H. WILson, 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
{/* VERSIT Y OF MAR YLAND.—Law 


shool. Seventeenth annual session, October 4, 








1886. 
Address 


Henry D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 59 Franklin St. 
i DGEWORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 23d. 
Mrs . H. P. LEFEBVRE, 
MARYLAND, Luthervill e. 
Pi UTHERVILLE SEMINARY (NEAR 
. Baltimore) for oe Ladies. #210 per year for 
ing, m., Art and music ex- 
. H. TURNER, Prin. 








rincipal. 





English Course, board, was: 
tra. Send for Catalogue. 


MASSACHU ISETTS, Amhers 
UMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
at Amherst College.— Tenth Semten, 2 July 5th to 
ust 6th. Twenty-one Teachers ; Twelve Departments, 
ine +—4 peenee, Art, and Music. For programmes ad- 
dr ress Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE. 


Fann = HUSETTS, Raldwinville. 


HT: ME SCHOOL FOR NERVOUS AND 
delicate children. L. W. BAKER, M. D. 














MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 





OSTON UNI VERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
EpmuND H. Bennett, LL.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bos’ 


NSTITUTE "OF TECHNOLOGY. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAamEs P. 
Mounrok, Sec’y. FRANCIS A. WALKER, . 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 


tute of Technology. ALBERT HALE. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


f ARVARD UNIVERSIT Y.—Lawrence 
Scientific School, 
Courses in Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Natural His- 
tory, Mathematics, and Physics, 
For i ulars address 
HE DEAN OF THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 
came Mass, 











MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larc 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, 
fit for college or educate privately. The onl pu i 
sent to be examined last June entered Harv 
man, without “conditions,” and with “credits” ” in 12 


out of the 17 subjects of examination. Se tuition 
and best of care in all respec . Charmi Seotieen with 
fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, D. (Harv.). 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
M* JOSHUA KENDALL’S DAY AND 
i Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Circu- 
ars. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield 
ROSPECT HILL School for Y. oung Ladies. 
Prepares for college, Science, Art, Music. Beautiful 
and healthful location. Established in 1869. JAMEs C. 
PARSONS, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, “Plymouth 
lv R. KNAPP’S HO. WE SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. The ~- a (twentieth school year) be- 
gins September 22d, 18: it 
~~ MASSACHUSETTS, Suiney 
ADAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
d tory and boarding school for boys. Third term 
began 12 April, 1886. 
For Catalogue and other infoqenation address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 


MAsSACHU i8ETTS, 8. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
“REVLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 


paratory School for Boys. 44th year. Circulars 
on application. GE — MILLS, Principal. 


New HAMPSHIRE, Portsmou 
AISS A. C. MORG: 1N" $ SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies reopens Sept. 22d. 
“A better, healthier, and pieasanter place tor oemont 
fers searcely be found in New England.”—J. G. Whit- 
ier. 


NEW JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—Jobn C. 
. Green foundation. Applications for admission 
should be made from 3 to6 months in advance of date 
of entrance. For for other containing Courses of Study 
er ry address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 























New York, Cana 
RT HILL SCHOOL (for Boys). — Second 
vear. Enlarged accommodations. 
Candidates for College, wishing to complete their preps- 
ration, received ae special students during the summer. 
. JAMES Hatrrick Lek, Head Master. 





New York, Cavuga Lake, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—Full collegiate course. Music and art. 
Session begins September 15, 1886. 


Send for catalogue. 
E. S. FRISBEE, D.D., Pres’t. 





New York, Garden City, Long Island. 
WE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT 
Paul presents unusual advantages in the wa 4 
accommodations, j—— and location. The d 
pline is firm but k Instruction thorough, uP to tbe 
standard of the best school, and prepares pupils for Col- 
lege, Scientific Schools, Business, Military, and Naval 
Academies. Chemical ‘Laboratory complete in its ap- 
pointments. Thirteen teachers employed. For further 
Sea 2 and terms, address CHARLES STURTEVANT 
OORE, A.B. (Harvard), Head Master. 





NEw York, Newburg 
AS -w" ‘Pa. eparator 
etc., address HENRY 
NEw YorK, New Hart 
RS. A. MM. COLLIERS COUNTRY 
Home and Boarding School for Young Girls from 


6to16. Motherless children, and those whose parents 
are abroad, tenderly cared for. Open the entire year. 


New York, Suspension Bridge. 


VEAUX COLLEGE. at —aetery 


Boarding eee - Bo: bore $350 per a 
Munro, A.M., "President. 


= circulars, 
. Si@Lar, M.A.(Yale), Principal 











NEw York, Syrac 
RS. C. M. WILKINSON ’"S HOME 
School for Girls.—Number strictly limited. School 
year begins Wednesday, Sept. 15, 1886. 





New York, T 

TVIL, MECHANICAL, AND MINING 
Engineering at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

The oldest engineering school in America. Next term 
begins Sept. 15th. The Register for 1886 contains a list 
of the graduates for the _— 61 years, with their posi- 
tions; also course of study, requirements, expenses, etc. 

Address Davip M. GREENE, Director. 





New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL 


Ladies.—The next school year 
Sept. 17, 1885. Applications should be mac 


Onto, Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 
ISS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
English and French mm | = Day School Sept. 
28, 1886. There are special classes for those entering for 
a limited time and a full course fitting for college ex- 
aminations. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem 
REPARA TORY SCHOOL FOR LE- 
high tg > & —Recommended by Robert A. Lam- 
berton, . President of Lehigh University. 
pares. Ah. men for Lehigh Univ cmutte, one of the 
most excellent technical institutions of the ‘East, and so 
richly endowed that it offers free tuition to all. 
Apply to W. ULRICH, Ph.D., 
Principal. 


or YOUNG 
ins Thursday, 
e early. 











PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
Bf YN MAWR COLLEGE.—A College for 
Women.—Offers courses for graduate and under- 
graduate students in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathema- 
fics, English, French, Old French, Italian, a. Ger- 
man, including Gothic and Old Geaman, fistory, Po- 
litical science, Chemistry, Biology, and Botany. Instruc- 
tion given in Philosophy’ and Physics. Well- equipped la- 
ay ries, Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus. 

For Program address as ‘above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery Co. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies.—The fourth year of this School (known for 
thirty-three years as Chestnut Street Seminary) will open 
Wednesday, Sept. 29th, at Ogontz, the spacious country 
seat of Jay Coo near Philadelphia. 
For circulars, oddvess the PRINCIPALS, as above. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. R 
NVA TIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
and Oratory, >. Aims to make natural 
elegant, and forcible Readers and Speakers. Large and 
experienced staff of teachers. Diplomas and degrees. 
Fourteenth year begins Sept. 27th. Send for catalogue, 
PENSSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill. 


RS, WALTER D. COMEG YSand Miss 
Bell’s English and French Soendes and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 2 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
lV ISS ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies will reopen Sept. 23, 1885. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 50th and Woodland 


Avenue. 
‘HE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Philadelphia.— 
The next year will b= Sept. 16. Complete faculty ; 
thorough work; sound Jearning, manliness, earnest s i 
rituality cultivated in students. Special and post-gradu 
ate courses. New, commodious building; new chapel. 
Address the Dean, The Rev. EDWARD T. BARTLETT. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE.— — Opens 
Month, 14th. Thirty minutes from Broad St. “ 




















i yo al ealthfal location, large 
ga. new eo -& — 9 ae and apparatus. 
‘or Catalogue and full a 


‘ARD H. gin A.M., Pres’t. 
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CROSBY’ S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


For fifteen years has been a standard remedy with Physicians who treat mental or nervous ais. | 


orders. Nota secret. Formula on every label. 


It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
It restores the energy lost by ae Se: over-exertion; refreshes weakened vital powers 


in old or young. A Vital Phosphite, not a 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 


boat Phosphate. 
It is used by the Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gla 
F. CROSBY CU., 


dstone, and all great brain workers, 
56 West 25Ta StrREET, New YORK. 





School Agencies. 


JROCKWAY TEA CHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten- 

dents, grade teachers, special sts with positions in Cen- 
tral, W estern, and Southern States fore nsuing year. 





Ses AGENCY.—Oldest and best known 
in the United States. Estab’d 1855. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & Co., 7 East 14th St., New York. 
HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 
Circular free. 
E. O. Fisk, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ers. 





Teachers. 
CLASSICAL 


Harvard, now studying abroad, seeks an engage- 
ment for next year. For refer« ace apply to the Rev. Dr. 
J. M. CLARKE, ! Syracuse, N. Y. 

LADY, E.: ¥PERIEN CE D TEACHER, 
L Classical Course at Oxford, England, desires a po- 
sition. Address HH J. _K. » care of the } vation. 


N M. A., UNIVER SITY OF VIR: 

ginia, desires a position as assistant in a first-class 

school, or as private tutor. One year’s experience. Un- 
exceptionable references. Address J. C. R,, Overton, Va. 


PROFESSOR OF MODERN LAN- 
guages and Music in a Western University wishes 
6 cee le his position. Please reply to the office of the 
Nation, under “ J. B.,”’ care Nation. 
Best of references giv en. 


C4: ARLES W. S701 V E, Tutor for Harv ard. 


68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 




















OHN W. DALZELL, PRIVATE TU- 


tor, 15 Appian Way, Cambridge, Mass. 





EACHERS.—Drawing and Painting.— 
A lady student for several years at the National 


Art School, Kensington, London, and in Germany, wisbes 
a position in some school of high standing in New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, or Baltimore. References. Address 
by letter, Miss C., care of Mrs. G. FISHER, 176 Washington 
Street, Brooklyn. 





O PARENTS AND GU. ARDIANS.— 
A lady of superior attainments and large experi- 
enee in teaching, residing in the vicinity of Central Park 
and Riverside rive, having also acountry seat, would 
educate and take entire charge of two or three gir ls; to 
persons of means who desire for their children or wards 
earnest care and liberal culture, exceptional es 
are offered. Highest references at and sy gg 
P. O. Box 2580, New York, 
or : Keyport, N N. J. 


“T°UTORING FOR THE S UMMER. ae 
By a college graduate, for two years a fitting. 
school teacher. Mathematics a apouely- 





PERKINS, 
Harvard, "Mass. 





Wants. 


ANTED—AS SECRETARY AND 

companion to an aged lady, and to assist in 
housekeeping, a lady of education, not over thirty-five 
ears of age. Must be an experienc: ed accountant. apply 
by letter, “ M.,” P. O. Box 14, Hastings-on-Hudson, N 


OUNG MAN PERFECTLY FAMI- 
liar with French, and experienced in travelling on 





his own responsibility would like to take an intelligent 
boy or two to France for the summer. Is at present tutor 
of French in Yale College. 


For particulars apply to a 


139 Elm Street, 
_New Haven, Conn. 





Courses in Politica and Social 
Science. 
Graduate Department, 
YALE COLLEGE, 1886-7. 


_The following Courses will be given during the College 
alee September 23d, 1886 : 


f. Sumner—“ Finance and the Science and Art of 
Politics in the History of the United States”; “The In- 
dustrial ization of Modern Society.” f. w. 
Farnam—“ The Principles of Public Finance. ” Prof. A. 
T. Hadley—* Rail Administration”; “ Industrial 

islation.” Mr. A. S. Wheeler—“*Roman Law.” Mr. 
H. T. Terry—“‘ The Doctrine of Rights.” . BY. Ray- 
nolds—“‘ Comparative Constitutional Law.” Mr. H. C 


White—“ Local Government in the United States.” Mr. 
G. Bourne—“ A V jew of Trade and Industry in Europe 


E. 
os the Middle 
For further information address the 
SECRETARY OF } ALE COLLEGE, 
New Haven, Conn. 


TEACHER, PH.D. OF 








THE 
GLASS 


333 & 335 
New York 


TIFFANY 
5; COMPANY 


FOURTH AVENUE 


STAINED AND Mosaic GLaAss 


LOUISC. TIFFANY 
Pres’t and Art Director 

JOHN DUFAIS 
Secretary 


PRINGLE MITCHELL 
Vice-Pres’t and Manager 

JOHN CHENEY PLATT 
Treasurer 


Currey's Library Catalogue 
and Index. 


This is a blank book intended for use in collections not 


exceeding 1,500 titles. It is arranged so that any book 


can be entered under title of work and author's name. It 


is handsomely bound in half morocco, in one volume 


quarto (634x814 in.), with index at the back and printed 


headings and rulings for proper description of every 


work, and made of the finest linen paper. It will be 


mailed post-paid to any address on receipt of $2.50 by the 
publishers. 


SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


146 Monroe St., Chicago, IL. 
[AVEST THROUGH THE 
Western Farm Mortg 


SOUND AND RELIABLE 
ee ve) C 
age Co. 
F. M. PERKINS, "pPwre wat L. H. Pe RKINs, 
President. LAWRENCE, KAN, Secretary 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, #250,000, 

Copeteiie Selected First Mortgage Farm Loans, payable 
in N. Y. Unrivalled facilities. Absolute satisfaction 
Ten years’ ex = No loases. Refer to Third Nat'l 
Bank, N. Y. C National Bank, Lawrence, Kan.; and 
hundreds ct ine estors. Send for eh forms and full 
a. Branch Offices ¥, N City, Albany, and 
Phil. N. Y. Office, . HINE _& Sox, 


137 B’ way. Acts. 


3 d ) 
Southern Investment. 
CLARENCE GORDON, 
59 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
(Stock Member of the Real-Estate Exchange and Auction 
Room, Limited.) 
CAPITALISTS AND ACTUAL OPERATORS seeking 
Southern Investment in Timi»r, Grazing, Mineral, or 
Agricultural land, or in Manufacturing properties, can 
consult a line of REPORTS MADE FROM EXAMINATION 
BY EXPERTS of this office, answering exhaustively and 
with exactness the most critical inguiries. 
spondence invited. 


The Saratoga Summer School. 


German, French, and Spanish from July 12th to August 
7th. One month's daily instruction, conversation at table 
in German and French, lectures in German and French, 
talks during the daily walks and during the excursions, 
offer an excellent practice to the learner of the foreign 
languages. The progress of our former students has been 
very marked. For programme address STERNS ScHOOL 
or Laxyevaces of N. Y. City, 27 East 44th Street, New 

York. Mention the Nation. 


NE SW ENGLAND CONSERVA- 
| TORY OF MUSIC, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LARGEST and BEST EQUIPPED in the WORLD— 
100 tustructors, 2,005 students last year. Thorough in 
struction in Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and Or- 
gan tuning. Fine Arts, Lag Literature, French, Ger- 
man, and talian Lang + oy 9 English branches, Gymnas- 
Tuition, & to 20 board and room with steam 





Call, of corre 





tica, etc. 

heat and Tog ig $45 to $75 per term. FALL TERM 

be Por Illustrated Calendar with full 

inform —+- 4 address E. Tounses, Dir., Franklin in Sq., Bos 
| ton, Masa. 





ese 
me 
ae 


| The 


Southern Bivouac. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


“Ago! thing tn fteelf, and a eign of promise.” 
Literary World 


The 


“ Among the most tateresting magaaines that come t» 
our table.” hicago Inter Ocean 
“It is a source 


of genuine pleasure to open the Southern 
Birowac 


these days’ Baston I 
“Has fatien in closely behind the anes leading maga 
zines of this country.” New Orleans Timea Democrat 


era 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS 
CONTENTS FUR JULY: 

1 

THE FIRST DAY OF REAL WAR, llustrated 

U. De Fontaine 

il 

OLD TIME SERVICER, 7 J.M. Wright. 
tl 

JOHN H. MORGAY W. BR. Meadow 
IV 


THE TRAPPIST ABBEY OF GETHSEMANE 
liiustrated Morton M. Carseday 
V 
FRA RENEDICT Charlies J. O'Malley 
vi 
THE WAR IN MISSOURI 
vu 


KON, Musser 
CHARLES GAYARRE haul H. Hayne. 
Vill 

lNustrated. 1 


PLACID ENGLEHART T. Cunningham 


IX 
SOUTHERN SUMMER RESORTS, [watrated 
Pelix L. Oswaht 
Xx 
THE SUMMIT OF CHILLOWER Wm. Perry Brown 
XI 
COMMENT AND CRITICISM 
Xu 
EDITOR'S TARLE, 
Xl 


SALMAGUNDL 


Send 20 cents for Sample Copy 
One Year, @2.00 Six Montha, #100) 
Bound volume for the year ending May, 1886, 


sent on receipt of $3.00 
Type-W riter 


The Sun 


WILL DO PERFECT WORK 





Can be used by any one for business purposes or private 
letter writing. 


Easy A sn, Ratid Work, 
Durable, Complete, 
Weighs but 4 1-2 pounds. 
Can be shipped to any part of the United States by 


Express, C.O. D., with privilege of examination, and, if 
not satisfactory, can be returned by paying only express 
charges, both ways. 


A Perfect Machine. Price, $12.00. 
rT as 
Sun Type-Writer Co., 
3:9 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


Bre WN, 


IssuE COMMERCIAL and TRAVELLERS’ 
For use in 


BROTHERS & 


50 WALL 


CO., 


STREET, 


CREDITS. 


THis COUNTRY AND ABROAD, 





CHOOL BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
guages. Miscellaneous Books in Fore! Languages, 
on application. Fore cals. 
Car. Scnornnor, Importer, 144 Tremont St., Boston, 





~MBRACE THE GOLDEN OPPOR.- 

a tunity.” Volumes and numbers of the Nation to 
complete sets, Bought, sold, and exchanged. 

A. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row. 








lv 


Macmillan &Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE CRUISE OF 


H. M.S. “Bacchante.” 


1879-1882. 


Compiled from the Letters, Journals, and Note- 
books of 
PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR AND PRINCE 

GEORGE OF WALES. 

With additions by the 

Rev. JOHN NEALE DALTON, 
With Maps, P!ans, and Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo, $16, 

“ The book is full of information artlessly offer- 
ed, and moreover contains hundreds of bright pic- 
tures ot distant or of historical scenes.’’—London 
Daily News. 


In Nine Vols., Price $1.50 each. The Collected 


Works of 


John Morley 
7 
New Edition. 
Voltaire, 1 Vol. Rousseau, 2 Vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopeedists, 2 Vols. 
Compromise, 1 Vol. Miscellanies, Vol. 1. 
Miscellanies, Vol. 2. Miscellanies, Vol. 3. July. 


A New Volume by the Author of ‘Bible Teach- 
ings on Nature,’ ete., ete. 


rr. e 
4 Ta Ty f 
rhe Olive Leaf. 
By HUGH MACMILLAN, D. D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
Author of * Bible Teachings on Nature,’ 


*Two Worlds are Ours,’ &., &c. 
Globe 8vo, $1.75. 





PUBLIC OPINION AND LORD 
Beaconsfield. 1875-1880. By Geo. Carslake 
Thompson, LL.M. 2 vols , 8vo, $10. 

GREATER GREECE AND 
Greater Britain; George Washington the 
Expander of England. With an Appendix 
on Imperial Federation. By E. A. Freeman, 
M.A., Hon. D.C.L. 12mo, $1.25. 


JOURNAL AND LETTERS OF 
W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Edited by his Wife. With a Portrait. 
$4. 

THE LAW 
the Constitution 
Sir William A. 


20 °F 


ae 
HENRY BAZELY,THE OXFORD 
Evangelist. By the Rev. E. L. Hicks, M.A. 
With Portrait. 
* Henry Bazely, the subject of this tenderly writ- 
ten memoir, is, as his faithful biographer tells us, 
one more witness to the power of Christianity asa 
motive power of human life. On the whole 
we may learn from such a life how much personal 
goodness, infused with enthusiasm, can effect.”— 
Literary World, 


Svu, 


AND CUSTOM OF 
Part 1.—Parliament. By 
Ansin, Bart., D.C.L. 8vo, 


12mo, $1.75. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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INTERNATIONAL 


KDUCATION SERIES. 


Edited by W. T. 


HARRIS, LL.D. 





f ben undersigned have pleasure in announcing that they have arranged for 
the publication of a series of volumes on education, such as is needed by 
teachers and managers of schools, for normal classes, and for the professional 


reading andtraining of educators generally. 


represented: 


There will be four departments 


As the series will contain works from European as well as from American 


authors, it will be called the “ International Education Series.” 


It will be under 


the editorship of W. T. Harris, LL.D., who will contribute more or less matter 
for the different volumes in the way of introductions, analysis, and commentary, 


as well as some of the works entire. 


Arrangements for the first fifteen volumes have already been made, and 


preparations are in progress for others. 


It is intended that the “ International 


Education Series” shall cover the entire field of practical, theoretical, and his- 


torical education. 


The price of the volumes of the series will be $1.50 for the larger volumes 


and 75 cents for the smaller ones. 





NOW READY: 


A HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


By Prof. F. V. N. Painter, of Roanoke College, Virginia. 


12mo, cloth, price, $1.50. 





NEARLY READY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 


By Johann Kar] Friedrich Rosenkranz, Doctor of Theology and Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Kénigsberg. Translated from the German by Anna C. Brackett. 





D. APPLETON & CoO., Publishers, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Childhood, Boyhood, Youth. 


By COUNT LYOF N. TOLSTOI. 


With Portrait of the Author. 12mo. $1.50. 


A series of reminiscences and traditions of the author’s 
early life, in which, under the guise of fiction, are reflect- 
ed his mental and moral youth, showing that the author’s 
ideas of thirty years ago were precisely similar to those 
which he is putting in practice to-day in his own person. 


ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


ANNA KARENINA. 
Royal l2mo. $1.75. 
(Fourth Thousand now ready.) 


MY RELIGION. 


(Third Thousand now ready.) 
12mo. $1.25. 








FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


FOR SALE. 
A Choice Rarity! 


The Harvard Book. 


Two quartos. Full Morocco. 


The undersigned offers for sale the two large quarto 
volumes of ‘The Harvard Book’; published in 1874 by 
Vaille & Clark; bound in full morocco [Macdonald & 
Sons]. This is the greatest work on Harvard Universi- 
ty, as it is the combined monographs of over a hundred 
eminent men, illustrated with over a hundred views and 
portraits by the Heliotype-Photographic Process. By rea- 
son of the fires of Houghton, Osgood & Co. and Macdo- 
nald’s bindery this book has become absolutely out of 
print. There never were but several hundred copies is- 
sued, and as they are now owned by libraries, public in- 
stitutions, and wealthy Harvard families, they are sel- 
dom to be had at any price. This set of two volumes will 
be sold at $40 to the first responsible applicant. 


MOSES KING, 
279 Broadway, New York. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


Actors, Artists, Authors, Divines, Doctors, 
Lawyers, Musicians, Royalties, Soldiers, States- 
men, and other celebrities. 

Apply for catalogue to 

J. PEARSON & CO., 








46 Pall Mall, London, Eng. 
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The Week. 


Tue Democratic platform of 1884 pledged 
the party to ‘‘ revise the tariff in a spirit of fair- 
ness to all interests,” on the principle, however, 
that ‘‘ all taxation shall be limited to the require- 
ments of economical government.” The Re- 
publican platform of the same year in like 
manner ‘pledged the party to correct the 
irregularities of the tariff by such 
methods as would relieve the taxpayer without 
injuring the laborer or the great productive in- 
terests of the country.”” So that both parties 
acknowledged that there were irregularities in 
the tariff which ought to be corrected, and 
pledged themselves to correct them; and that 
the duties levied by the tariff were too high, 
and ought in some cases at least to be reduced, 
and pledged themselves to reduce them. 








_— 





It is now just two years since these pledges 
were made; Congress has sat for two winters, 
and nothing has been done to redeem the pledges 
by either party. Revising bills have been intro- 
duced each winter by the Democratic Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means, have been more or less 
debated, and then unceremoniously voted 
down. On Thursday the last of these bills came 
up, at the end of a long session, on the 
question, not whether it should pass, but 
whether it should be considered, and even con- 
sideration was denied to it by a vote of 140 to 
157. The opposition to consideration was made 
by 122 Republicans and 35 Democrats, while 
it was supported by 136 Democrats and 4 
Republicans. It will thus be seen that if the 
Democrats had kept their pledges, or shown 
any desire to do so, a revision of the tariff 
would, as far as the House could do it, have 
taken place. If the Republicans had kept 
theirs, the revision of the tariff would have 
been at least discussed, and the voters 
would have ascertained what, from the 
Republican point of view, the ‘‘irregularities of 
the tariff ” spoken of in the platform were, and 
by what ‘‘process” the party proposed to reduce 
the surplus instead of ‘‘ the vicious and undis- 
criminating process of horizontal reduction, ” 
and what ‘‘the methods” were which would 
‘‘relieve the taxpayer without injuring the 
laborer or the great productive interests of the 
country.” Regarding all these things the coun- 
try is now as much in the dark as ever. The 
irregularities in the tariff are admitted on all 
sides, but there appears to be no power in the 
nation capable of correcting them. Neither 
party seems to be willing to become responsible 
for any useful legislation. Beyond a lavish 
distribution of pensions, and a bootless quar- 
rel with the President about nominations to 
office, Congress has nothing in either house to 
show for its salaries, or for the trouble and 
expense of electing it. Moreover, it appears to 
be clear now that, no matter what a man’s 
views on the tariff may be, he can do nothing 
to carry them out by voting for either party. 
Both refuse to touch the tariff at all. 





he Nation. 


A fortnight ago the House rejected a motion to 
starve out the Civil-Service Commission by re- 
fusing to make appropriation for their salaries, 
only 18 members out of 325 voting for it. On 
Friday the Senate voted to postpone indefinitely, 
which is equivalent to rejecting, a bill to re- 
peal the Civil-Service Law, only 6 members out 
of 76 recording themselves in the negative. To 
understand what overwhelming de- 
feats of the spoilsmen in the two branches 
of Congress mean, one must recall the fact 
that only a dozen years ago a Republican 
House, with but little opposition, -refused to 
make any allowance for the expenses of the 
Commission appointed by President Grant, and 
thus for some time blocked the progress of the 
movement. Even the spoilsmen at last appre 
ciate that the reform ‘‘has come to stay,” and 
only the blindest politicians any longer venture 
to fightit. Nothing more fortunate for the cause 
could possibly bave happened than the recent 
assaults upon the merit system by Mr. Randall 
in the House and Mr. Vance in the Senate. 
They have provoked a discussion of the sub 
ject by the press, which has shown that the 
Democratic voters heartily support the Presi- 
dent, and have no patience with his assail 
ants, and that, in the words of the Galves 


these 


ton News, the leading Democratic paper 
of the strongest Democratic State in the 


Union, ‘‘any interference with the reform law, 
except in a spirit of progress, ang to extend its 
efficiency, would be considered odious by the 
country.” The President proposes to meet 
this popular demand for an extension of the 
law’s efficiency, and the announcement that 
the rules will soon be so revised as to widen 
the scope of the competitive system, is only a 
proper response to a popular demand. It 
would thus appear that the ‘‘ clean sweep” so 
often announced by the Sun, and for which, 
according to the ‘‘ gentleman who claims to 
know the facts,” all the preparations were re. 
cently made, has again been indefinitely post- 
poned. 





Mr. Springer made a speech in the House 
the other day on the treatment of the civil 
service by the present Administration, in which 
he said, apropos of the charges of partisanship 
and ‘‘ clean sweep” made against Col. Black, 
the present Commissioner of Pensions, that 
the late Commissioner of Pensions, Col. 
Dudley, took the eligible list furnished him 
by the Civil-Service Commission, and ap- 
pointed from it for one year eighty-five spe 
cial examiners, all Republicans. The remain 
der of the 150 provided for by the law of 1884 
had been taken by promotions from among 
those already in the service. In 1885 Col. Black 
ame in, and the term of these 150 expired du- 
ring the year. Seventy-five of the vacancies, Mr. 
Springer says, Col. Black filled from those 
already in office. For the remainder he drew 
on the list of eligibles of the Civil -Service 
Commission, which sent in to him (Col. 
Black) the whole list, without reference to 
the rule confining the choice for each 
vacancy to the first four names on the list. 
It is charged, and we believe admitted, that he 
filled seventy-one of the remaining seventy- 





five vacancies with Democrats. Mr. Springer's 
defence of this is that, in doing so, he did no 
worse than Col. Dudley had done. This 
may be true, but if it be, it is true also 
that when he selected these candidates be 
cause they were Democrats, he violated 
both the spirit and letter of the law; but the 
Commissioners connived at, and indeed facili 
tated his offence, by sending him in indis 
criminately the whole list of eligibles The 
case is a good and useful illustration of the 
way in which the Randall rider would have 
worked. 





Mr. Springer gives a most tantalizing list 
of good fat offices in the classified list still held 
by Republican appointees. 
say, however, for the information of lary 
good-for-nothing Democratic politicians, that 


We may as well 


they are all or nearly all offlees requir 
ing special training of some kind, such 
as a rockribbed Democrat or a polit 
cal ‘‘ worker” hardly ever possesses 


There is also a formidable list of Presidential 
oftices not covered by the Civil: Service Law, 
to which Mr. Cleveland has not made new ap 
potntments, 
ber is, because it would excite the bad passions 
of tens of thousands of worthless Democrats 
and perhaps prevent their making another st 
tempt to take up some line of honest industry. 
Suffice it to say that their number ts such as to 
furnish a striking proof of the President's n 
sistance to the abuses of the old system. 


We will not say what the num 





Gov. Robinson of Massachusetts has done the 
whole country a service by the forcible and ef 
fective way in which he has frustrated the attack - 
of the demoralized Republicans of that State 
on the State Civil-Service Law. There, as at 
Washington, ‘‘ the soldier element ” is used to 
breed and spread a spirit of hostility to all re- 
form, and a disregard of the condition of the 
public service. 





The President sent another batch of vetoes to 
the Senate on Monday. One of them stopped 4 
bill which was almost a grotesque illustration 
of the carelessness with which Congress passes 
these measures. It directed the name of a sol 
dier’s widow to be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the pension laws, It turns out now 
that her name és on the pension roll under the 
law already, and has been there since February 
of this year, her pension dating from Novem- 
ber of last year ; so that the bill seems to have 
been drafted and passed in sheer ignorance of 
the facts of the widow's case. To send 
up such a bill for the President’s signature 
is, of course, to say the least, disrespectful. 
Another of these bills puts on the pension 
roll the widow of a commodore in the navy 
who died of heart disease ten years after the 
war, and her application had been already re- 
jected by the Pension Bureau because of 
her failure to show that the disease of 
which her husband died had any connec- 
tion with the war. Another gives a soldier, 
already in receipt of a pension, $9,000 of 
back pension, for a period of fifteen years, 
during which he had made no claim on 
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account of incapacity from disease, and 
removes the limit of time fixed by the law of 
1979, or in other words repeals it for the benefit 
of this one man. Another gives a widow 
a pension on account of the death of her hus- 
band from inflammation of the stomach ten 
years after the war, and disregards the fact 
that her application is pending before the 
Bureau. Another provides for the erec- 
tion of United States buildings at a cost 
of $100,000, at Sioux City, Iowa, not 
because the business of the Government 
at that point calls for them, but because the 
population is growing rapidiy, and there is 
already a considerable number of other build- 
ings in the town. Another orders a ‘‘substan- 
tial and commodious public building, with 
fire - proof vaults,” at a cost of $100,- 
000, with an open space around it to 
protect it from adjacent fires, which is to pro- 
vide accommodation for the post-office, and 
internal revenue office, and pension office, at 
Zanesville, Ohio, though the only Federal 
office in the place is the post-office. 





The Republican Senate did a good piece of 
work on Friday in passing the joint resolution 
providing for the submission to the States of a 
Constitutional amendment extending the period 
of the President’s term and the session of the 
Fiftieth Congress until April 30, 1889, and 
substituting April 30 for March 4 as 
the beginning in future of the Presidential 
and Congressional terms. The Democratic 
House should promptly concur, and thus send 
the amendment to the Legislatures of the 
various States, which will undoubtedly ratify 
it. The measure is non-partisan; there are 
sound arguments in its favor, and no valid ob- 
jections to it, and its adoption would fittingly 
commemorate the hundredth anniversary of 
Washington’s original inauguration. 





The way in which the Canadians have be- 
haved to Blaine, Frye, Butler, and the Glou- 
cester fishermen is one of the basest acts of 
treachery in political annals. As our readers 
know, they issued on the 1st of May an order 
forbidding foreign vessels to come within 
the three-mile limit for any purposes but shelter, 
repairs, and obtaining wood and water. 
American ships could not under this order 
obtain bait or other supplies, or men. 
This was a most useful arrangement 
to the Maine politicians, and they prepared 
to base on it a beautiful and stirring war with 
Great Britain, which would revive industry, 
ruin the Adminis‘ration, enrich our fishermen, 
and give the White House to its right- 
ful owners. Blaine, Frye, Hale, Reed, 
and all of them wanted war, and war to 
the knife. They were going to arm them- 
selves and all their neighbors, and fight eight 
hours a day, but with a half holiday on Satur- 
days, until Canada crawled on her belly and 
England was brought to her knees. Now what 
have the Canadians done, after considerable 
expense had been incurred on our side, but 
rescind the order, and issue another allow- 
ing Americans to get everything they please 
within the three-mile limit as long as 
they do not stay over twenty-four hours ? 
The baseness and cunning of this does not call 
for comment from us, It deprives’the fishery 








issue of all value in our politics at one stroke, 
and without a cent of compensation to its 
owners. 





The failure to punish Mr. Edmunds in Ver- 
mont for his conduct towards Mr. Blaine dur- 
ing the canvass of 1884, is one of the numerous 
bad signs which have attended the reproduc- 
tion of the latter gentleman’s ‘‘bocm.” 
Nothing would have been more effective in 
support of Mr. Blaine’s claims at the Conven- 
tion of 1888 than such proof as Mr. Ed- 
mund3’s loss of the Senatorship would have 
afforded, of the danger of doubting Mr. Blaine’s 
value as a Presidential candidate. In fact, 
what is most of all needed to make his re- 
appearance really successful is a stnking 
example of ruin overtaking some _ Re- 
publican politicians who opposed him, or 
failed to support him cordially, or else of Mug- 
wumps really sorry for having opposed him, 
and honest enough to confess it. Thus far 
nothing of the kind has appeared. In fact, 
we have never heard of any evil consequences 
to any Republican for not supporting or 
for opposing the Republican nomination 
of 1884, except the cancelling of some 
lecture engagements which had been made 
with Mr. Schurz and Mr. Beecher, in very 
rabid districts, and these demonstrations 
occurred immediately after the  elec- 
tion. To-day we presume their authors are 
rather ashamed of them. Not one Mugwump 
has come forward to say that if he had 
known in 1884 what he knows now, he 
never would have voted for Mr. Cleve- 
land. We have never heard or read of such 
a person. On the other hand, we presuine 
everybody has dozens of persons within the 
circle of his acquaintance who are willing to 
confess that the political reasons which led 
them to swallow Mr. Blaine’s unsavory per- 
sonal character were not well founded, and 
would not again influence their judgment. 





The Vermont Republicans seem to have 
found it pretty hard to get proofs of Demo- 
cratic unfitness to control the Government. 
Their platform cites as evidence that the Demo- 
cratic party is opposed to civil-service reform, 
the fact that a “rider practically annulling 
the civil-service rules was attached bya Demo- 
cratic committee to an important appropriation 
bill,” although, as everybody knows, the rider 
was rejected, and a motion to starve out the 
Commission by refusing to appropriate for 
their salaries, such as Gen. Butler carried 
through a Republican House a dozen years 
ago, received only eighteen votes. The 
platform also condemns the ‘extravagant 
‘appropriations made by the Democratic 
House,” although the truth is that the extra- 
vagant legislation of the session has been 
initiated in the Republican Senate, which passed 
by large majorities Mr. Blair's $77,000,000 
Educational Subsidy Bill and his Pension Bill, 
which would take out of the Treasury any- 
where from $50,000,000 to $200,000,000 a year 
—the Vermont Senators in each case being re- 
corded among the majority. 





The Tennessee Republicans were very frank 
in their treatment of the prohibition question 
at their recent convention. A platform was 





reported in which there was a resolution fa- 
voring the submission to the people of a pro- 
hibitory constitutional amendment. There 
was a lively debate upon this, and the out- 
come of it was the adoption of the fol- 
lowing as a substitute: ‘‘ Resolved, That 
the Republican party of the State of Ten- 
nessee recognize the right of the people to have 
the prohibition amendment voted upon at the 
ballot-box.” This resolution was the produc- 
tion of Congressman Houk, who made a 
speech explaining its purport, in which he said: 
‘**T believe in the right of the people to vote on 
this subject if they want to. I tried to make 
the resolution look both ways, to straddle. It 
is the people’s prerogative. When you look in 
it you don’t say which side is right.” This 
speech was received with uproarious laughter, 
and the resolution was regarded asa fine bait 
for prohibition votes. That there may be no 
question of Mr. Houk’s party orthodoxy, we 
quote the following sentence from his speech 
at the opening of the convention : 


‘* Suppose Jim Blaine had been elected. [Con- 
tinued applause.] If James G. Blaine aud John 
A. Logan [cheers] had been elected and either oc- 
cupied the White House to-day, would we have 
what is virtually civil war in strikes in so many 
parts of the country ?” 





Ohio is making another experiment at regu- 
lation of the liquor traffic. The State Consti- 
tution prohibits the licensing of the business, 
and the difficulty has been to place any restric- 
tion upon the traffic which did not amount to 
a license in the eye of the law. Two attempts 
of this sort in recent years have been overruled 
by the Supreme Court, but the last Legislature 
madz another trial which it is hoped will stand 
the test of the courts, the present law imposing 
a reasonable tax upon the saloon-keeper. 
The liquor-dealers at first talked about resist- 
ing the enforcement of the law, upon the 
plea that it had not been legally adopted, 
as the Senate which adopted it had not a 
quorum by reason of the absence of the 
Democratic members, who, it will be re- 
membered, left their seats and ran out of 
the State. The Supreme Court, however, has 
just decided that the Senate was legally consti- 
tuted whea it passed the law, and the saloon- 
keepers appear generally disposed to accept the 
situation. Ohio has had a sad experience with 
liquor legislation during the past decade, and it 
will be a great thing for the State if it has at 
last got an efficient system of restricting the 
traffic. 





There has been a good deal of discussion as 
to whether the prohibition law is enforced in 
the State of Maine. The Prohibitionists 
of Maine cannot be suspected of a 
disposition to misrepresent the facts to the dis- 
advantage of the policy which they advo- 
cate. The platform just adopted by the 
Prohibition State Convention at Portland says: 
‘In Portland, Bangor, Biddeford, Lewiston, 
Bath, Augusta, Hallowell, and other cities and 
towns of the State, so far from the impartial 
enforcement of the law being adhered to from 
principle, the law is enforced or not as the 
personal will of the officer or party exigencies 
demand.” 





The Massachusetts Senate has closed the 
Field trouble by adopting unanimously the 
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House resolution giving Mr. Field “leave to 
withdraw.” It appears, too, that four mem- 
bers of the Committee which signed the 
report pronouncing both the Governor 
and Mr. Field blameless, were seduced 
into that absurdity by being told untruly 
that all parties would be satisfied with this 
result, and they now regret their action. In 
the Senate the affair was fully ventilated, with 
the above consequence. Mr. James G. 
Blaine, too, appears to have taken a hand 
in the matter, and suffers through Mr. Field’s 
failure. There is a rumor from London that 
Mr. Field has telegraphed from that city that 
he is going now to bring a libel suit. But he 
will only do this to keep himself in good 
standing with Canon Farrar while he is in 
England. He will not push the suit after he 
comes home. 





The workingmen are finding out by bitter 
experience that professional ‘‘friends of labor” 
_are their worst enemies. In all parts of the 
country, strikers who resorted to boycotting 
and violence to enforce their demands are be- 
ing fined and sent to the penitentiary. Even 
the high dignitaries of the Knights of Labor 
are not exempted from the rigor of the law. 
The other day a Master Workman of a district 
assembly of Knights at Pacific, Missouri, was 
sentenced to two years in the penitentiary and 
fined $500 for trying to wreck a freight train 
during the strike. On Thursday at Pittsburgh, 
twenty-four coal miners who had assaulted 
non-union men, and cemmitted other offences 
during a strike, were sentenced to eight 
months’ imprisonment in the county work- 
house. Fourteen of them are married men. 
One of their leaders thus bewails his fate : 
“The idea that I have to spend eight months 
of my short life in the workhouse in com- 
pany with felons and criminals of every class, 
away from my sick wife and helpless family 
of eight children, makes me shudder. Par- 
ticularly is it so when I consider that my 
crime, if crime it was, was that of presid- 
ing over a mass meeting at which I scarcely 
expressed an opinion. We may well ask: 
Where are our boasted liberties?” He has 
learned that this is a land of law as well as 
of liberty, but he does not seem to have real- 
ized yet that every man who breaks a law, 
whatever his motive in doing so, is a criminal. 
The idea that the cause of labor was so sacred 
that the laws of the land could be violated 
with impunity in its name, has, we trust, been 
severely shaken among the laboring classes as 
well as in the newspaper offices, 





Some speculators in Confederate bonds re- 
cently tried to get up a ‘‘ boom ” by hiring a 
New York lawyer to go before a Congres- 
sional committee and with a serious face make 
an argument for the payment of the bonds by 
the Federal Government. The bloody-shirt 
organs hailed the performance with the great- 
est enthusiasm, and some of the more 
sanguine apparently expected to carry 
the fall elections upon this issue. Unfortu- 
nately for these plans, however, the Southern 
press refuses to take the matter seriously, the 
Richmond (Va.) Dispatch, a thoroughly repre- 
sentative paper, declaring that ‘‘ talk about the 





payment of Confederate bonds is ‘ unmitigated 


-” 


rot. When the “* rebels” themselves ridicule 
the ideaof paying ‘‘ rebel claims,” even the 
most stupid of Republican organs must realize 
that this issue is unavailable. 





The opponents of compulsory prayer at Har- 
vard College have at last won a victory in 
securing the concurrence of the Board of Over- 
seers with the Faculty in ordering its abolition, 
with the support of the Plummer Professor 
of Christian Morals and the college preachers. 
A more curious example of the power of 
conservatism it would be hard to find any- 
where than the stubbornness with which this 
change has been opposed by the Overseers. 
The only argument against it which would 
bear a moment’s examination was the proba- 
bility that the respect for religion on 
the part of his elders shown in com- 
pelling a young man to go to prayers, 
whether he wished it or not, would somehow, 
aftera while, make such an impression on him 
that he too would begin to respect religion; 
but there was probably hardly a man in the 
Board who did not know, as a matter 
of personal experience, that it was worthless. 
Of course the notion that the Deity would 
be pleased or placated, and induced to pour 
out blessings on the University or any indi- 
vidual member of it, by having afew hundred 
youths forced every week, under temporal 
penalties, into a house of worship, to listen, in 
a thoroughly irreverent and rebellious state of 
mind, to some one else praying, would not 
bear examination at all. 





The Times says: 


‘‘ Our contemporary, the Sun, is making war 
upon the indecent photographs and —~o 
so plentafully exhibited in the windows of cigar 
stores. Its criticisms are just and proper. These 

ictures are becoming more and more immodest. 

hey are not a legitimate advertisement, for it 
cannot be shown that they increase the sale of 
cigars and cigarettes; oad they offend the public 
sense of decency.” 


The vendors of indecent photographs and 
lithographs have, however, exactly the same 
arguments in their favor as the vendors of 
minute ‘‘ worked up” accounts of rapes, se- 
ductions, elopements, and scandals of all kinds. 
What these last plead in their own defence is 
that the public demands this sort of thing, 
and that it, therefore, increases ‘‘ sales.” We 
feel quite sure that the indecent photograph 
men have the same excuse. They do not 
exhibit their wares for pleasure, but for 
profit, and they find their account in it. They 
have probably learned that decent photographs 
and lithographs sell only moderately, while 
the indecent ones go off like hot cakes. 
They are therefore in precisely the 
same category with the indecent newspaper 
men. The Sun, which printed the filthy reve- 
lations of the Pull Mall Gazette, is a funny 
critic of the poor fellows who exhibit the inde- 
cent lithographs. Men and brethren, as Ho- 
race Greeley used to say, are not these things 
sickening ? 





Mr. Gladstone has, all accounts agree, open- 
ed the campaign most auspiciously. His worst 
enemies admit that they did not look for any- 
thing like the popular enthusiasm which his 
presence everywhere calls forth. He has put 
the Tories on the defensive from the first mo- 





———=3 
ment by laying hold of Lord Salisbury’s fool 
ish abuse of the Trish as no better fitted for 
self-government than ‘‘the Hottentots,” and 
his proposal that they should be coerced for 
twenty years before receiving even a modified 
control of their own affairs. This bas fur 
nished Mr, Gladstone with his clectioneering 
cry—‘‘ Salisbury and Coercion, or Gladstone 
and Conciliation.” Accordingly, Lord Salis 
bury is now trying to explain every day 
that coercion is not what he meant; 
but it is very awkward to open an excited can 
vass with a protest against misconstruction. 
Mr. Gladstone also has performed on the 
Whigs and on the Chamberlainites the process 
known, in our slang, as ‘‘ putting them in a 
hole”; that is,he has frankly abandoned his bill, 
He says it dies with the present Parliament 
as a matter of course, and all that the 
constituencies have to decide is whether Ire 
land is to have a Legislature of her own, and 
whether Mr. Gladstone is to be charged with 
framing a new measure for that purpose. Now 
a large number of the Whigs and all the 
Chamberlainites are committed already to the 
principle of home rule, and are estopped by 
long service under him from denying Glad 
stone's ability to deal with the question, if the 
constituencies desire it to be dealt with, It 
was the bill they attacked, and, the bill being 
now gone, they will, if they continue the con 
test, be reduced to the necessity of oppesing 
home rule on the stump and denouncing Glad 
stone for proposing it in any shape, 





The reperted lack of funds and candidates 
among the Gladstonian Liberals is rather 
alarming for them. In England the election 
expenses are rigidly fixed by law, and any 
thing beyond the legal maximum exposes ‘the 
candidate not only to the 
seat on atrial before the courts, but 
possibly to a term of imprisonment. But they 
are nevertheless so heavy that a poor man can- 
not face them without assistance. In a 
borough, if the number of electors on the 
register does net exceed 2,000, the candidate 
may spend for all purposes, except personal 
expenses and the returning officer's fees, $1,- 
730. If the number exceeds 2,000, then 
$150 for every additional complete 1,000. In 
Ireland the candidate is allowed to spend on a 
somewhat more liberal scale—that is, $1,000 
for 500 electors, and $1,250 for any number be- 
tween 500 and 1,000, and $1,375 for any num- 
ber between 1,000 and 1,500. In the counties 
where the number of electors does not exceed 
2,000, the candidate may spend $3,250 in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and $2,500 in Ireland 
If the number exceeds 2,000, then he may 
spend $3,550 in England and Scotland, and 

2,700 in Ireland, and an additional $300 
in England and Scotland, and an  addi- 
tional $200 in Ireland, for every complete 1,000 
electors over 2,000. In all these cases the 
things on which the money may be spent 
are rigidly defined, Now, the Tories and 
Whigs are not nearly as rich as they were, 
but they are still far better able to supply money 
and candidates to meet these demands than the 
Radicals or Home-Rulers are, and they make 
no secret of the fact that they rely on their su- 
perior money power to save ‘‘the unity of the 
empire ” 
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[Wepwespay, June 16,to Tugspay, June 22, 1386, 
inclusive. } 


DOMESTIC 


Tue Senate on Friday by a vote of 33 to 6 
indefinitely postponed Mr. Vance’s bill to repeal 
the Civil-Service Law. Of the thirty-three 
yeas eight were cast by Democrats. The nays 
were by Berry, Call, Eustis, Harris, Jones of 
Nevada, and Vance. Had they not been paired 
Beck, Kenna, and Saulsbury: would have 
—_ these six. The Senate passed Mr. Frye’s 
ill *‘for the encouragement of the American 
merchant marine and to promote postal and 
commercial relations with foreign countries,” 
This is the proposition to subsidize American 
vessels carrying the United States mails. The 
Senate also, by a two-thirds vote, passed the 
joint resolution introduced by Mr. Ingalls pro- 
viding for the submission to the several States 
of a Constitutional amendment extending the 
period of the President’s term and the session 
of the Fiftieth Congress until April 30, 1889, 
and substituting April 30 for March 4 as the 
commencement in future of the Presidential 
and Congressional terms. 


The Senate Committee on Indian Affairs has 
finally reported favorably on the nomination of 
Morris A. Thomas to be Indian Inspector. 


The House on Wednesday added a clause 
to the Legislative Appropriation Bill increasing 
the pay of the scrubwomen employed in public 
buildings throughout the country from $15 to 

20 a month, and giving them a vacation with 
pay for thirty days each year. 


In the House on Thursday Mr. Morrison 
moved that the House go into Committee of 
the Whole to consider the revenue bills. In 
answer to Mr. ers ay | he stated that his pur- 

se was to consider the general Tariff Bill. 

hereupon Mr. McKinley said that he concur- 
red with Mr. Morrison in his demand for the 
yeas and nays, and the Speaker ordered the 
clerk to call the roll. Mr. Morrison’s motion 
to go into ‘ ommittee of the Whole was de- 
feated; yeas 140, nays 157. Messrs. Hewitt, 
Adams, Belmont, Beach, Felix Campbell, 
James, and Mahoney of the New York Demo- 
cratic delegation voted for consideration, and 
Messrs. Arnot, Bliss, Tim. Campbell, Daven- 
port, Dowdney, Merriman, Muller, Spriggs, 
StahInecker, Viele, and Pindar voted in the 
negative. The Speaker voted for considera- 
tion. Great applause greeted the announce- 
ment. Mr. Morrison gave notice that he 
would renew his motion on Tuesday, and 
Mr. McKinley stated that the opponents of the 
bill would be on hand. Thirty-three Demo- 
crats in all voted against consideration. 


In the House on Friday Mr. Kelley (Rep., 
Pa.) read another important letter from the late 
Secretary Stanton to the Rev. H. Dyer. In it 
he said: ‘‘In respect to any combination by 
Mr. Chase, Mr. Seward, and myself against 
Gen. McClellan, it is utterly false. For rea- 
sons not necessary to mention, fire and water 
would as soon combite. Each does his duty 
as he deems right. In respect to the imputa- 
tion of selfish or ambitious motives denial is 
needless. Those who make the imputation do 
it ignorant of my principles of action or with 
prejudiced feelings, and, like all other public 
men, I must expect and patiently bear miscon- 
struction and false report. In respect to the 
present condition of affairs, all I can say is 
that the whole power of the Government is be- 
ing put forth with more vigor, and, I think, 
more earnestness, on the part of military com- 
manders, than at any former period. Treason 
is encouraged in the Northern States by the 
just discontent of the people. But believing 
our national destiny is as immediately in the 
hands of the Most High as ever were the Chil- 
dren of Israel, I ani not only undismayed, but 
full of hope.” 

The President sent to the House on Satur- 
day the Dingley Shipping Bill, with the Frye 
amendment, approved. He accompanied it 











with a message calling attention to some omis- 
sions in the bill which would prevent the First 
Comptroller from auditing some of the neces 
sary expenses under the law, and suggesting 
supplementary legislation. Mr. Dingley and 
Mr. Frye are confident that the supplemental 
legislation will be enacted without opposition. 


The House passed the Naval Appropriation 
Bill on Monday. The Senate disagreed with 
the House amendments to the Army, and Con- 
sular and Diplomatic bills. 

The conference of Democratic Representa- 
tives in Washington, on Monday night, to se- 
cure action on the tariff, voted, on motion of 
Mr. Morrison, to appoint a committee of one 
Representative from each State that furnished 
Democratic votes for the motion to consider 
the Tariff Bill, to formulate an address to the 
country explaining the position of the party, 
and to secure votes for the consideration of the 
tariff measure. Mr. Morrison did not move to 
call up his bill on Tuesday, anticipating inevi- 
table defeat. 


It is said that Mr. Randall has prepared a 
bill reducing the tariff in accordance with his 
own protection ideas. 


President Cleveland on Monday sent fifteen 
vetoes to Congress, most of them referring to 
private pension bills. In one of them he says: 
‘**With the Pension Bureau fully equipped and 
regulated by the most liberal rules, in active 
operation, supplemented in its work by con- 
stant special legislation, it certainly is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that in all the years that 
have elapsed since the close of the war, the 


majority of the meritorious claims for pensions | 


have been presented and determined. I have 
now more than 130 of these bills before me 
awaiting Executive action. It will be impossi- 
ble to bestow upon them all the examination 
they deserve, and many will probably become 
operative which should be rejected. In the 
meantime I venture to suggest the significance 
of the startling increase in this kind of legisla- 
tion, and the consequences involved in its con- 
tinuance.” In vetoing the Senate bill to pro- 
vide for a public building in Zanesville, Obio, 
he says: ‘‘ Whilea fine Government building 
is a desirable ornament to any town or city, 
and while the securing of an appropriation 
therefor is often considered as an illustration of 
zeal and activity in the interest of a constitu- 
ency, I am of the opinion that the expenditure 
of public money for such a purpose should de- 
pend upon the necessity of such a building for 
public uses.” 


The Tennessee Republicans on Wednesday 
nominated Alfred A. Taylor for Governor. 
The platform favors the passage of the Blair 
bill, the protection of American labor, and a 

rotective tariff, and demands the repeal of the 
internal-revenue system, that corporations shall 
pay their employees in money and not in scrip 
and merchandise, and favors a better mechanics’ 
lien law and home rule tor Ireland. 


The Vermont Republican State Convention 
on Wednesday nominated Ebenezer J. Orms- 
bee for Governor on the first ballot. It was a 
victory for the Edmunds men in the Conven- 
tion. 

The Maine Prohibition Convention on Thurs- 
day nominated Aaron Clark, a farmer, for Gov- 
ernor. 

The Massachusetts Senate has voted in favor 
of the House resolve giving Cyrus W. Field 
leave to withdraw by 26 to none, 


Gov. Robinson of Massachusetts on Mon- 
day vetoed the bill exempting soldiers from 
the provisions of the Massachusetts Civil-Ser- 
vice Act. 


The Harvard Overseers, after a protracted 
debate on Wednesday, concluded action on the 
prayer petition. They voted to concur with 
the President and Fellows in their action as 
follows: ‘‘ Voted, onthe unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Plummer Professor and the 
preachers to the University, that the statute 
numbered 15, concerning religious services, be 





amended by striking out the clause by which 
the attendance of students is required.” 


The statue of Daniel Webster presented to 
the State of New Hampshire by Mr. Benjamin 
Pierce Cheney of Boston was dedicated on 
Thursday at Concord with imposing civic and 
military ceremonies. 


Edwin Percy Whipple died on Wednes- 
day of pneumonia. He was born in Glou- 
cester, Mass., on March 18, 1819, and in early 
life was a bank clerk in Boston. He became 
Superintendent of the readingroom of the 
Merchants’ Exchange at its foundation, and 
continued to hold the position until 1860. <A 
poem which he delivered before the Library 
Association in 1840 was full of humor, and 
made a decided hit. In 1843 he published his 
essay on Macaulay, which secured from the his- 
torian a letter expressing high regard. He contri- 
buted a number of essays to the North Ameri- 
can Review, Christian Exuminer, and other 

ublications which were collected in book form. 
Mr. Whipple was some years ago one of the 
most popular lecturers in the field, and as such 
journeyed all through the Middle and Northern 
States. Whipple’s published works include 
‘Essays and Reviews’ (2 vols.. 1848), ‘Lec- 
tures on Subjects Connected with Literature 
and Life’ (1849), a ‘ Life of Macaulay’ prefixed 
to an edition of his essays (1860), ‘Character 
and Characteristic Men’ (1867), ‘The Litera- 
ture of the Age of Elizabeth,’ a course of lec- 
tures delivered in 1859 before the Lowell In- 
stitute (1869), and a new volume of essays 
(1871). There is a comparatively new edition 
of his works in six volumes. 

Benjamin Moran, ex-United States Minister 
to Portugal, died in Essex County, England, 
on Monday, at the age of sixty-six. He was 
— of Legation in London from 1854 to 
1874. 

FOREIGN. 

Mr. Gladstone left London on Thursday 
morning on his campaign journey to Midlo- 
thian. The scenes at the station were unparal- 
leled in enthusiasm. When Mr. Gladstone 
arrived at Edinburgh 40,000 people lined the 
route from the railway station to the hotel. He 
was cheered incessantly. At all the towns on 
the way enormous crowds greeted him. At 
Carlisle Mr. Gladstone madea speech, in which 
he said that he should like to ask Lord Carnar- 
von what he told Mr. Parnell in the interview 
alt Dublin, and to whom he imparted the con- 
versation. If Lord Carnarvon knew his duty 
as a Cabinet Minister, he must have revealed 
the conversation to Lord Salisbury. It would 
have been omg oe for him to hold such talk 
with a person in Mr. Parnell’s position, and 
not tell Lord Salisbury. He (Gladstone) should 
therefore feel convinced that Lord Carnarvon 
did his duty until the latter should deny tbat be 
repeated the conversation. It was necessary for 
the nation to be exactly informed on this sub- 
ject. 


In Music Hall, Edinburgh, on Friday eve- 
ning, Mr. Gladstone spoke before a very large 
and enthusiastic audience. He spoke for an 
hour and a half, and at the end of the speech 
a vote of confidence in him was carried unani- 
mously. In the course of his address he said: 
‘*Well, gentlemen, the real rival policy is coer- 
cion. We won't quarrel about the word, but 
it means a policy of special repressive criminal 
legislation for Ireland to the exclusion of the 
remainder of Great Britain. You must choose 
between a policy of coercion and a policy of 
conciliation. Lord Salisbury describes my re- 
ference to his policy of twenty years’ coercion 
as one of the most deliberate misstatements on 
record. Well, I hold by it; I mean to hold 
by it, I mean to repeat it, 1 mean to im- 
press it upon the country, and 1 mean that 
the country shall fairly have the means of 
coming to an issue on it, and to know 
whether it is true or false. The Salis- 
bury Government on the 26th of January an- 
nounced in both houses a policy of coercion in 
Ireland. The Queen’s speech, which had pre- 
viously heralded sueh announcement of the 
intention to use the severest measures to re- 
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ress the National League, was received by the 

ories with frantic cheers, which rang long 
and loud. Lord Salisbury may deny that he 
advocated coercion, but his own words and 
acts prove that he did. He vainly endeavors 
to escape, but he is caught in a net wherein he 
is inextricably coiled. His other alternatives 
are simply quicksands, ever slipping, ever 
vanishing. Do not, gentlemen, do not stand 
upon those quicksands, however imposingly 
named. There are only two policies before 
the country, and it remains with you to 
decide between them.” 

Mr. Gladstone addressed another large and en- 
thusiastic public meeting in Edinburgh on Mon- 
day. He asked: ‘‘ What would you think, 
gentlemen, if on any subject vitally touching 
your interests, sixty of your seventy-two repre- 
sentatives with one voice made a distinct de- 
mand in behalf of Scotland—in respect to 
which it was clear that the interests of the em- 
pire were not threatened—what would you 
think of the rejection of that measure?” Mr. 
Gladstone spoke in Glasgow on Tuesday and 
then returned to England. 


Lord Salisbury spoke at Leeds on Friday 
evening to an audience of 5,000. In his speech 
he said: ‘*‘ We may say that criminal law is 
all coercion. If Mr. Gladstone is opposed to 
it, we must presume that he sympathizes with 
criminals against whom efforts are being made. 
Our coercion, which he denounces, was direct- 
ed against robbery, murder, mutilation, terror- 
ism, and a system of organized intimidation 
which made life bitter to thousands of innocent 
persons. I wonder if he ever thought for a 
moment what following our Cabinet by an an- 
ti-coercion Cabinet meant. All we desire is 
that the law be sufficiently business-like and 
efficacious to carry out its own behests. Coer- 
cion means nothing else in our mouths, and to 
compare that with the coercion that Mr. Glad- 
stone exercised at Kilmainham is a mere jug- 
gle upon words. You ask whether I am pre- 
pared to answer the demand for local govern- 
ment in Ireland. My reply is that local 
government and home rule have nothing what- 
ever to do with each other. I have always ad- 
vocated a good system of local government 
for England, Scotland, and Ireland, the es- 
sence of which is that it is under the control of 
the central Government and undertakes the du- 
ties consigned to it; that it passes by-laws, not 
laws, and should not be independent. Men can 
manage their local affairs better, or at least 
more to their taste, than those at a distance can 
manage for them; and they can also learn in 
the practice of local government their duties to 
the imperial Parliament. 1 thoroughly admit 
all this in the case of Ireland. But, unfortu- 
nately, Ireland is in a diseased state, and pow- 
ers given her for a government might be used 
for oppression, or as a lever to press the impe- 
rial Government to give her possession of im- 
perial powers. Earl Spencer warned us of this 
danger, and therefore I cannot treat it as chi- 
merical], but as a subject for necessary precau- 
tion. I believe that the extension of local 
government to Ireland—I mean a good system 
—would have effect, though I fear it would 
take a long time of training to bring them 
gradually into the habits of mutual forbear- 
ance necessary for a civilized community.” 


Mr. Chamberlain, addressing his constituents 
at Birmingham on Saturday, significantly said: 
‘*Mr. Gladstone in Edinburgh said the bill was 
dead. If that is so, what are they fighting for? 
If there is a new plan, why is it not produced ? 
It is impossible to criticise a bill lacking clauses, 
preamble, or schedule. I hope it will still be 
possible to reunite the Liberal party, and that 
they may find themselves agreed in the autumn 
upon some large measure for home rule and 
local government for Ireland; but I will not 
pledge myself blindly to accept and swallow 
whatever may be offered.” The London News 
thinks that Mr. Chamberlain's speech indicates 
that he may be found supporting the Home- 
Rule Bill in the autumn. 

Lord Hartington in his 
Rossendale electors says: 


manifesto to the 
** Parliament ougut 
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to continue to represent the whole and not a 
part of the kingdom; powers which may be 
conferred upon subordinate local bodies should 
be delegated, not surrendered; the subjects 
delegated should be clearly defined, and the 
right of Parliament to control and revise the 
action of subordinate legislative and adminis- 
trative authorities aout equally be clearly re- 
served; and, lastly, the administration of jus 
tice ougbt to remain in the hands of authority 
responsible to Parliament. It is asserted that 
such a limited measure will not satisfy Lreland; 
but if a majority of the people of the United 
Kingdom distinctly and firmly declare that 
they will not assent to any measure which 
would loosen the bonds of union, it remains to 
be proved whether the Irish people can be per- 
suaded to maintain a hopeless and unnecessary 
contest.” 


Lord Randolph Churchill’s manifesto takes 
the form of a violent attack on Mr. Gladstone, 
in which he says: ‘‘Mr. Gladstone has re- 
served for his closing days a conspiracy against 
the honor of Great Britain and welfare of Ire- 
land, more startingly base and nefarious than 
any of those numerous designs and plots that 
for a quarter of a century have occupied his 
imagination. Nor are the results of the repeal 
of the Union a matter of moment to him. No 
practical responsibility will fall upon his 
shoulders.” 

In a speech on Wednesday evening Ear) 
Spencer intimated that the Land Purchase Bill 
would not be dropped. 

Mr. Parnell will speak in a number of Eng- 
lish and Scotch cities. 

A considerable sensation was created in Lon 
don on Tueslay morning by the announce 
ment that Mr. Chamberlain and his friends of 
the new Birmingham caucus have put down 
£20,000 as a guarantee fund for the election 
expenses of their candidates. The Gladston 
ians have no such fund at their disposal. 

Parliament will be prorogued on June 25, 
and dissolution will occur the next day. 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, father of 
George Otto Trevelyan, is dead at the age of 
seventy-nine. He was Financial Master of in 
dia in 1862 and was created a baronet in 1874. 

Honorary degrees were conferred upon Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes at Cambridge, Eng 
land, on Thursday in the presence of a brilliant 
assemblage. 

It is officially announced in London that the 
report that Col. Lockhart’s expediiion to the 
Afghan Boundary Commission had been cap- 
tured by hostile natives was untrue. 

The French Senate on Tuesday passed the 
Princes Expulsion Bill by a vote of 141 to 
107. A decree will be immediately issued ex 
pelling the Princes. 

Louis Laurent Simonin, the French surgeon 
and traveller, is dead at the age of fifty-six. 
He visited the United States a number of times 
and wrote much about it. Among his books 
are: ‘The Mineral Riches of France’ (1865), 
‘The Great West of the United States’ (1869), 
*The American’ (1870), ‘American Society’ 
(1876), and ‘ Gold and Silver’ (1877). 

Advices from Noumea, the capital of New 
Caledonia, confirm a report that France has an- 
nexed the Hebrides. The officers of a French 
man of-war say that the expedition landed 
troops and hoisted the French flag over the 
islands of Sandwich and Mallicolle. After es- 
tablishing the military posts deemed necessary 
for the protection of I rench interests, the resi- 
dents, irrespective of nationality, were inform- 
ed that France had taken possession. In the 
House of Commons on Thursday night, Mr. 
James Bryce said that the Government had in- 
structed Lord Lyons to draw the attention of 
M. de Freycinet to the reported hoisting of the 
French flag and occupation implied thereby, as 
well as to the excitement caused in Australia 
by the reported seizure. The Paris 7emps as- 
serts that merely temporary measures have 
been taken to protect French subjects. Other 
reports say that France bas interfered in the 
New Hebmdes because several agents of a 
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French company were murdered there last 
March, and the demand of France for the sur 
render of the guilty persons was not complied 
with. 

King Ludwig of Bavaria was buried on 
Saturday with great honors in St. Michael's 
Church, Mumech. He left no will, Dr 
Schleiss denies giving an opinion upon 
the King’s condition. He says that the 
chronic inflammation of the cerebral mem, 
brane justifies the theory of Ludwig's insanity, 
and that the normal condition of the cerebel 
lum explains the faculty of clear judgment 
possessed by the King in spite of the tact that 
in other respects his mind was diseased, 

The Spanish Cortes, by a majority of 200 
votes, has declared that no Government of 
Spain will ever give autonomy to Cuba. 

The elections in Holland have resulted in 
the return of forty-seven Liberals and thirty 
nine anti-Liberals. The previous Chamber 
was a tie. 

Fifty thousand acres of crops and two vil 
lages have been destroyed by floods in Hun 
gary 

Hobart Pasha (the Hon. Augustus Charles 
Hobart), Marshal of the Turkish Empire, is 
dead. He was the third son of the Rari of 
Buckinghamshire and was born April 1, 1822, 
entering the British navy in 1886. His carver 
was a brilliant one, and by 1862 he had risen to 
the rank of postcaptain. In 1868 he was 
appointed to a high position in the navy of 
Turkey. A year later he was sent to Crete in 
command of the Turkish fleet, with unlimited 
powers, and obtained high praise for his con 
duct of delicate negotiations in the cause of 
general peace. On returning to Constantinople 
he was made by the Sultan a full Admiral, with 
the rank of Pasha. Soon afterwanis he 
became Inspector-General of the Turkish Navy 
In the latter position he organized the navy of 
the Sultan in such a manner as to bring it to a 
high state of efficiency, and established na 
val schools, with training and guunery ships 
On account of international complications bis 
name was struck from the British navy list, at 
the instance of the Foreign Office, in 1867, but 
in 1874 he was reinstated to his former rank as 
Captain in the Royal Navy, and placed upon 
the retired list. When the war between Rus 
sia and Turkey broke out, Admiral Hobart 
Pasha was given the command of the Turkish 
fleet in the Black Sea. He then formally 
withdrew from the British service. In the 
course of the war, at great risk, he ran the 
blockade of the Danube in a Turkish gunboat. 
He was raised by the Sultan to the tank of 
‘*Mushir” and Marshal of the Empire on 
January 8, 1881, being the first Christian to 
receive this honor, 

It is reported that an important change 
has been made in the policy of the Dominion 
Government in regard to the fishery question. 
Six weeks ago a fleet of cruisers wasestablisbed, 
and instructions given the captains and all’ col- 
lectors of customs for a vigorous enforcement 
of the ‘Treaty of 1818, including the power to 
seize American vessels buying bait or other 
supplies, shipping men or transhipping cargo. 
4 tew daysago these instructions were, it is said, 
moditied by omitting the following sentences 
contained in the first circular; ‘‘ For other pur- 
poses than those of shelter, repairing damages, 
purchasing wood, obtaining water; and if vio- 
lating the provisions of the treaty by shipping 
men or supplies, or trading.” Under these in- 
structions American vessels can apparently go 
into Canadian ports, buy bait, secure supplies, 
and ship all the men they want during twenty- 
fourhours. If at the end of that time, having 
been warned, they do not go outside the three- 
mile limit, an an will be placed on board 
and the facts telegraphed to Ottawa, United 
States Consul Phelan regards the cliange asa 
vital and complete admission of the justice 
of the convention of the United States on the 
question of commercial privileges. 

The total popular majority in Nova Scotia 
for secession from Canada is 12,000 in a vote 
of 60,000, 
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THE “ VIEW-WITH-ALARM” PLANK. 


ior the last ten years before its overthrow the 
strongest reliance of the Republican party in 
every campaign was the dread of the Demo- 
cracy, which it cultivated so sedulously. No 
platform was constructed which did not en- 
large upon the ruin threatened to the country 
if the Opposition should come into power, and 
the ‘‘view-with-alarm” plank was always the 
one which aroused the party organ-grinder and 
stump speaker to the most powerful efforts. 
Especially popular was that count in the in- 
dictment which charged the Democratic party 
with a purpose to ‘‘bankrupt the national 
treasury ” by paying ‘‘rebel claims,” to the ex- 
tent of thousands of millions of dollars, in case 
it should ever acquire power. 

To go no further back than 1876, we find 
the Republicans of Vermont resolving that 
their party was ‘‘the only one under which we 
can hope to obtain an honest and effective 
maintenance of the Government, as well as the 
defence of the Treasury against unjust de- 
mands and expenditures growing out of the 
rebellion.” The same year the Pennsylvania 
Republicans ‘‘ arraigned” the Democrats for 
a long list of offences, chief among which 
was ‘‘the repeated indications of their pur- 
pose, only controlled by fear, to open the 
Treasury of the nation to the alarming 
and unjust pecuniary demands from the 
insurrectionary States.” In New Jersey the 
party held that ‘‘the safety and honor 
of the nation, and its peace and prosperi- 
ty in the future, can only be assured by in- 
trusting the control of national affairs to the 
keeping of that party which saved the nation,” 
and that ‘‘ these would all be imperilled by com- 
mitting our national interests to the hands of 
the Democratic party.” The national platform 
of 1876 ‘* charged the Democratic party as being 
the same in character and spirit as when it 
sympathized with treason,” and ‘‘ warned the 
country against trusting a party thus alike un- 
worthy, recreant, and incapable.” 

The ‘‘rebel claims” proved so popular with 
the Republican managers that in 1878 Mr. 
Blaine had his Maine Convention adopt a 
**view-with-alarm” plank entirely restricted 
to this count; Eugene Hale reporting a reso- 
lution which declared that ‘the evident pur- 
pose of the Democratic party, if it should 
come into full power, to pay the Aun- 
dreds of millions of suspended war claims 
of disloyal men” made it ‘‘ doubly important” 
to elect a Republican House to hold in check 
the Senate, then ‘‘soon to pass under Demo- 
cratic control.” Not to be outdone by his 
Maine rival, Mr. Conkling, at his New York 
Convention in the same year, “ arraigned ” the 
Democratic party at much greater length, and 
resolved that in ‘‘ this great exigency” the Re- 
publican organization is ‘‘the only efficient bul- 
wark against national repudiation and dis- 
grace.” 

The ‘alarm’ of the platform-makers 
grew with the lapse of time. Mr. Conkling’s 
third-term convention at U‘ica in 1880 declar- 
ed that ‘‘ the safety of the nation is again im- 
perilled,” that ‘‘in the presence of these grave 
and threatening dangers it is the duty of the 
Republican party of the Union, in its united 
strength, to meet and prevent them”; and ‘‘to 
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this end” Grant ought to be again elected 
President. The Vermont Republicans, al- 
though having no sympathy with the third- 
term movement, found in the record of 
the Democrats ‘‘occasion for a just alarm 
on the part of the friends of a republican 
form of government,” and resolved that ‘‘ the 
Republican party must be sustained, as the 
only effective barrier to the success of treason- 
able schemes.” The Kansas Republicans, 
who were for neither Grant nor Edmunds, 
but thought Blaine the man for the hour, 
considered the occasion equally critical. 
They found that ‘‘ under the name of De- 
mocracy are arrayed against the civilization 
of the age men who, having striven by rebel- 
lion and open war to destroy the nation, are 
now endeavoring to seize the Government by 
force or fraud,” and declared that ‘‘in the ap- 
proaching Presidential campaign there will be 
no middle ground upon which timid patriots 
can stand, and those who are in favor of the 
perpetuity of the Union, the preservation of 
liberty, and the promotion of civilization are 
Republicans, and of necessity must vote for the 
Republican candidates; and those who are in 
favor of violence and anarchy, the dissolution 
and utter destruction of Republican govern- 
ment, will vote for the success of the Demo- 
cratic candidates.” 

The campaign of 1884 found Republican 
platform-makers still in a terrible frame of 
mind. In electing delegates to the National 
Convention of that year, the New York Repub- 
licans put on record their confidence in the 
success of the party in the coming Presidential 
election, ‘‘ because of the necessity for the con- 
tinuance of Republican administration of 
the affairs of Government, which Demo- 
cratic inability and incapacity would 
imperil.” In New Jersey the Republican 
platform declared that ‘‘ the Democratic party, 
although masquerading now as a party of pa- 
triotism and reform, is essentially the same 
as when it declared the war for the Union a 
failure.” The Massachusetts Republicans de- 
clared their well-grounded confidence in the 
success of the party, because they believed 
**the people will not place the Federal Ad- 
ministration under a control which involves 
financial, industrial, and commercial peril.” 

Republican State Conventions have just been 
held in Maine and Vermont for the first time 
since the contest of 1884. A Democratic 
President has been in the White Hose for a 
year and a quarter, and the character of his 
administration has been fully established. 
Sufficient time has elapsed to disclose what are 
its aims and purposes, and to show whether 
those aims and purposes involve harm 
to the nation. And yet, when, according 
to all their past predictions, Republican resolu- 
tion-drawers ought to find a superabundance 
of indisputable evidence that the country is far 
advanced on the road to ruin, and their plat- 
forms should tremble beneath the load of proofs 
which it ought to be easy to cite, & careful 
study of these two deliverances shows the re- 
markable fact that they contain, for the first 
time, no ‘‘ view-with-alarm” plank whatever. 
The Vermont Republicans no longer, as in 1876, 
resolve that their party is the only one under 
which can be secured ‘‘the defence of the 
Treasury agaiast unjust demands and expendi- 












tures growing out of the rebellion.” The 
Maine Republicans no longer, as in 1878, de- 
clare that it is ‘‘the evident purpose of the 
Democratic party to pay the hundreds of mil- 
lions of suspended war claims of disloyal 
men.” 

The extraordinary significance of these 
omissions will not be fully appreciated until the 
fall campaign is well under way—nor, indeed, 
in all their bearings, until the next Presiden- 
tial contest is fought. Fur years the ‘‘ view- 
with-alarm” plank has been the chief reli- 
ance of the Republican managers. When 
everything else failed to dissuade doubt- 
ful voters from supporting the Democracy, 
the claim that the Republican party must be 
sustained ‘‘as the only effective barrier to 
the success of treasonable schemes,” to use 
the words of the Vermont Republicans in 
1880, was expected to do the business, and 
generally did. Garfield would not have won 
in 1880 if ‘‘timid patriots” had not been 
assured that there was “no middle ground” 
between his election and ‘‘the dissolution 
and utter destruction of republican govern- 
ment.” Blaine would have lost nearly if 
not all his plurality over Cleveland in 
Massachusetts in 1884, but for the charge 
that the latter's election would ‘‘ place 
the Federal Administration under a control 
which involves financial, industrial, and com- 
mercial peril.” The loss of this bugbear is 
a loss of campaign material such as no party 
in our history ever so suddenly suffered. 

Every well-wisher of his country must 
rejoice at the change which has come 
about. The ‘ view with-alarm” plank was an 
indictment against popular government. The 
Kansas Republicans in 1880 resolved that 
‘‘those who are in favor of the _ per- 
petuity of the Union, the preservation of 
liberty, and the promotion of civilization are 
Republicans, and of necessity must vote for the 
Republican candidates ; and those who are in 
favor of violence and anarchy, the dissolution 
and utter destruction of republican govern- 
ment, will vote for the success of the Demo- 
cratic candidates.” The count showed 4,454,- 
416 votes for the Republican candidates and 
4,444,952 for the Democratic. In other words, 
out of 9,000,000 voters only 9,464 more 
were ‘‘in favor of the perpetuity of the 
Union, the preservation of liberty, and the 
promotion of civilization” than were ‘‘in favor 
of violence and anarchy, the dissolution and 
utter destruction of republican government.” 
Soberly to state such a proposition is to show 
what an absurdity the ‘‘ view-with-alarm ” 
plank was, and what a blessing it is to have it 
smashed. 








MASSACHUSETTS REPUBLICANISM. 
THe widely accepted opinion that Oliver 
Ames will receive the Republican nomination 
for Governor in Massachusetts is an impressive 
sign of the demoralization of the party. It is 
three months yet before the convention,and the 
prospect may change in the meantime, but 
the important fact is that the selection of such 
a candidate is seriously canvassed and earnest- 
ly favored by many if not most of the party 
leaders. Such a development may well en- 
gage the attention of the country, 
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Mr. Ames isa man of amiable disposition, 
who is esteemed by his neighbors and _respect- 
ed by the community in which he lives; but 
he is devoid of those qualities of mind which, 
in Massachusetts more than in any other State, 
have always been deemed essential in the 
aspirant after high office. He is the very em- 
bodiment of the commonplace in point of ability, 
and by virtue of his personality would never 
exert any influence beyond the circle of 
his intimates. He lacks the capacity to 
make a presentable appearance on public occa- 
sions; and his failures when, as Lieutenant- 
Governor, he has represented the State at such 
times, have been almost pitiable. In short,he is 
the sort of man whom, a generation ago, it would 
have been considered preposterous to suggest 
as a possible occupant of the highest office in the 
State. But Mr. Ames inherited the control of a 
great manufacturing industry and is a very 
rich man. Like so many rich men nowadays, 
he longs to hold public office, and when the 
Republicans wanted a generous contributor to 
the party’s campaign fund in the fight with 
Butler four years ago, they put him on the 
ticket as Lieutenant-Governor,and they have re- 
elected him ever since, everybody supposing 
that this honor would satisfy his ambition. 
But, so far from this, the enjoyment of the 
second office has only made him eager for the 
higher place, and this year, Gov. Robinson hav- 
ing announced his purpose to withdraw from 
public life Mr Ames seeks to become his 
successor. 

There has, perhaps, never been a case where 
the mere possession of wealth was so baldly ad- 
vanced as a reason for giving a man the high- 
est honor at the disposal of a State. His service 
in the Lieutenant-Governorship has established 
his lack of the proper qualifications for public 
service, and emphasized the absurdity of pre- 
ferring him to such a man as ex-Congressman 
Crapo, for instance, who, under the old tradi- 
tions as to the choice of Governors, would 
naturally have come to the front as the 
Republican candidate this year. And yet 
in the year 1886 there is nothing which should 
surprise anybody ia the prominence of Mr. 
Ames in the Republican party of Massa- 
chusetts. His nomination would only be car- 
rying out the same policy which has gov- 
erned party management ever since Mr. 
Blaine was accepted as the Presidential candi- 
date in 1884. The debasing effects of this 
lowering of the standard became appa- 
rent last year, and have been still more 
obvious this year. A conspicuous illus- 
tration was presented in the Legislature of 
1885, chosen on the day of the Presidential 
election. The lower branch passed a so-called 
Dynamite Bill, which proposed new safeguards 
against the use of the explosive for the unlaw- 
ful destruction of life or property, ‘‘ within or 
without the Commonwealth,” the motive being 
the then recent explosions in London. The mea- 
sure went through by a vote of almost two to one, 
without attracting great attention, but,before it 
could become a law, a ‘‘Blaine Irishman,” who 
had a seat in the House, became aroused to the 
significance of the act, and demanded a recon- 
sideration. He boldly declared that the Re- 
publicans must choose between the friendship 
of the Irish voters, who, like himself, ‘‘ were 
convinced by Republican arguments and voted 





for Mr. Blaine last year,” and the duty of de 
nying dynamiters the right of making Massa- 
chusetts their base of operations against Great 
Britain; in other words, they must abandon 
the attempt to do their duty as civilized men, 
or lose the support of the dynamiters. The 
issue was clearly made, and when the House, 
with 166 out of its 240 members Republicans, 
was called to meet it, it declared three to one 
in favor of the dynamiters on a vivta-coce vote, 
while the small minority shrank from going on 
record when a demand was made for the yeas 
and nays. 

The bid for the ‘‘Irish vote” by the last 
Legislature has been followed by bids for all 
sorts of votes by the present body. After for 
many years consistently and persistently op 
posing the proposition to repeal the poll-tax 
qualification for the suffrage, both branches, 
with large Republican majorities, bave this 
year shifted their ground and voted for its 
abolition, for no other reason than the fear that 
the Democrats might gain a few votes if the 
Republicans did not go over to their platform. 
An arbitration bill came up not long after,and, 
because it was thought to be a good way of 
capturing the Knights of Labor vote, both 
branches sanctioned the rank injustice of re 
stricting the choice of the arbitrator who repre- 
sents the employees in any controversy, to 
members of labor organizations. A_ bill ex- 
empting soldiers from the necessity of passing 
competitive examinations, which was truth- 
fully described by the Boston Journal as being 
‘* an assault upon the State civil-service system 
every bit as deadly ” as the abortive assault of 
Mr. Randall upon the Federal law, went through 
both branches with the approval of a majority 
of the Republican members. The nomination 
by the party of a rich man and nothing else 
for Governor would be simply a fitting culmi- 
nation of such a record. 

In the days when the Republican party repre- 
sented something, Massachusetts used to boast 
of her leadership in the party. She retains 
that leadership in these days of the party's de- 
generacy. The ruling idea of the Republi 
can leaders now apparently is to bid for 
votes of various classes, by various devices 


of demagogism, and to buy with money 
such as cannot otherwise be got. Under 


this régime the fact that a man ‘‘is a perfect 
bonanza,” as an admirer has styled Mr. Bod 
well, the rich granite contractor in Maine, is 
the strongest argument for nominating him as 
Governor. The prominence of Mr. Ames in 
the canvass for the Republican candidacy in a 
State having the traditions of Massachusetts, is 
the most alarming symptom of a disease which 
seems to have secured a death-hold upon the 


party. 


MONT-DORE AND ITS WATERS. 
Is there any more exhilarating way of travel 
than riding upon the banquette of a diligence 
among picturesque valleys and over perfect 
roads? The tourist who has the true tourist's 
instinct will always appreciate this means of 
locomotion, and the more as routes on which it 
may be enjoyed grow fewer. With each decade, 
almost with each new season, some diligence 
route succumbs, in France, to the steady develop- 
ment of railroads—a transformation which, if it 
is not so rapid as with us, is quite as inexorable. 
Throughout France the steel -rail network is 
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gradually extending itself up the mountain val 
leys and over the upland plains; and, worst of 
all (at least from the picturesque tourist's point 
of view), where the steel rail can gain upward 
no longer, the tunnel pierces the mountain, and 
you are given gross darkness, a Cimmerian 
whirl and roarings instead of mountain height, 
and stream, and distance. 

But in central and southern France many of 
the old-time routes remain; and two of these, 
upon which the voiture will not soon be abolish 
ed, are those which lead mountainward from 
Clermont-Ferrand and from Laqueuille stations, 
on the new railway from Tulle, to La Bourboule 
and to Mont-Dore in Auvergne respectively. 
The old route by Clermont-Ferrand is the longer, 
and probably even finer than the one which I 
chose, the new route by Laqueuille; a station 
which you reach by a long sweep around the Au 
vergne mountains, thirty-nine 
Clermont-Ferrand. At this point the Auvergne 
railway has won an elevation of some two thou 
sand feet ; already there is a sweet mountain 
wildness on the hills. The diligences set off at 
sunrise up the valley of the Dordogne; as you ad 
vance, the mountains rise somewhat sternly on 
either side, but with a wild charm. The hiaber 
slopes are purple with long tracts of flowering 
heather, most beautiful of mountain vestments; 
the stream winds below, between tracts of vel 
low-green turf, more wonderfully vivid in hue 
last August, than any that [ have seen elsewhere, 
except, perhaps, at the Lakes of Killarney, much 
earlier in the season. There is every appearance 
of great fertility. The inhabitants chim, indeed, 
that this is the most fertile valley in France 

Certainly it is one of the most beautiful. The 
country could not well be more aceidenté. For 
thirteen miles the road is tossed up and down 
among the hills; it passes through La Bourboule 
station, where the diligence lets off the morning 
contingent of visitors. You cannot avoid being 
struck by the names of places; it is a country of 
queer names, some of them more Gaulish than 
Latin in their look. The friendly guide-posts of 
the Club Alpin Francais point out the way to 
the mountain passes from wild hamlets with still 
wilder names—Queureuilh and its cascade, Mu 
rat-le Quaire, Banne<i’Ordanche (in the Gaul- 
ish tongue, benna meant a wagon), which is the 
name of the conical mountain, 4,970 feet high, 
that looms beyond the valley to the northeast 
And what a land of patois! The curious local 
names are but the beginning of odditzes; the lo- 
eal speech is a survival. Do not imagine that 
your pure Parisian French will help you to 
understand the talk of the driver with his mate, 
or of the peasants at the relay stations. They 
are talking a language which was probably 
thousands of vears old when Julius Caesar's vete- 
rans toiled up the same road. One word out of 
four, perhaps, you can understand; the other 
three are the rolled débris of the ancient Gaulish 
speech, the linguistic jetsam of these mountain 
shores, and here only to be found in Continental 
Europe, though the Celtic speech in Ireland is re» 
lated to them. These words, or many of them, so 
the philologists say, are the words which Vercin- 
getorix used in rallying his Arverni to make 
their unavailing stand against Caesar. 

The modern Auvergnat, however, is by no 
means restricted to his patois. Speak to him in 
French, or even in any American or Anglican 
version of that language, and be will answer you 
in French that is fairly good, though rustic. But 
this French is not so much his native tongue as 
his acquired accomplishment; the Gaulish dialect 
of Vercingetorix—which of course is not a pa- 
tois, correctly speaking, but a survival—is his 
native and preferred speech. I need hardly add 
that the speech of cultivated people in Auvergne, 
as elsewhere throughout France, differs no more 


miles west of 
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from the French of Paris than the Bostonian’s 
English differs from the Baltimorean’s. It isa 
mistake to think that outside of Paris a patois is 
generally spoken. This common error comes 
from the American traveller’s usual avoidance of 
the provinces in his journeys. It is true that 
every French province, almost every French 
commune, even, has its patois; but this is con- 
fined to the uneducated classes, If a patois is 
spoken in the kitchen, good French is the lan- 
guage of the drawing-room in every part of 
France. 

Half an hour beyond La Bourboule the dili- 
gence sets us down in the bustling square of 
Mont-Dore, and upon the Dordogne River near 
its mountain sources. We are at an elevation 
of 3,445 feet above sea-level; excepting only 
Baréges, Mont-Dore is the most elevated mine- 
ral spring in France, I may add that it has 
another distinction: its name is misspelled with 
@ more curious persistence than that of any 
other spring. Since the name of Gustave Doré 
became familiar it has not been given to any 
English or American compositor to abstain from 
adding the acute accent to the last vowel of Mont- 
Dore; even in the Index of the usually accurate 
Poole this error occurs. At first sight the moun- 
tain village of Mont-Dore has a somewhat severe 
aspect; the roofs of it are covered with hewn 
stone instead of tiles to resist the winter storms. 
Its two hundred houses are huddled together on 
the right bank of the upper valley of the Dor- 
dogne, still un infant stream, not far from its 
point of origin in the cascades of the Dore and 
the Dogue. Some thirteen hundred people live 
here all the year round; the number of the sum- 
mer guests is several times as large. On either 
hand rise fantastically shaped mountains. The 
top of the Pic de Sancy, a few miles away, 6,181 
feet high, is the most elevated point of the moun- 
tains of Central France. The springs have been 
known from great antiquity; here the Arverni 
had their piscine before history began, and here 
the Romans disported themselves after the fa- 
tigues of oppressing the Gauls. Then, during the 
dark ages, Mont-Dore, the Mons Duranius of the 
Romans, was forgotten; for a thousand years 
you will find but one mention of the place in all 
literature. This occurs in a letter written by the 
good Bishop of Clermont, Sidonius Apollinarius 
({agnomen of prandial suggestiveness), in the fifth 
century to his friend Oppert; in this epistle he re- 
fers to the springs of Mont-Dore at the Calentes 
Baie. 

Early in the present century these waters be- 
gan to resume their ancient importance. The in- 
flow of patients led to the construction of new es- 
tablishments, The new establishments in turn at- 
tracted new patients, convincing many doubting 
invalids that they could really afford the luxury 
of being ill. Hotels sprang up rapidly; and now, 
in place of the mountain rudeness, one finds at 
this station every convenience, and nearly every 
luxury, that the most determ: ed and self-regard- 
ing invalid can desire, besides every means for 
the administration of the thermal waters. Baths, 
douches, ‘‘ pulverizations,” piscine, and all the 
modern therapeutic bathing appliances are here 
developed to their fullest perfection, and I need 
not attempt their description. 

The climate of Mont-Dore is a true mountain 
climate, not dissimilar to that of Davos or of 
Saint-Moritz in Switzerland—that is to say, it is 
cool in the morning and evening, and generally 
warm during the day, with variations of the ther- 
mometer almost but not quite as sudden and try- 
ing as those of New York, Philadelphia, or Bos- 
ton. But 1t is the tonic coolness and the agreeable 
warmth of the mountain air, without the seaside 
humidity. The season lasts from mid-June to 
mid-September; July and August are perhaps the 
pleasanter months to choose, though the crowd is 











thon greater. There are charming days in early 
September; but after the 15th, winter is apt to 
leap down any night from the heights of the Pic 
de Sancy. At the elevation of Mont-Dore the 
mean barometer is but 26.58 inches, and this les- 
sened pressure is well recognized as a beneficial in- 
fluence in certain diseases which are specially 
treated at this station. In pulmonary phthisis 
the effect of elevation is stilla controverted ques- 
tion among physicians. I am of those who be- 
lieve that lessened atmospheric pressure is almost 
always beneficial in the earlier stages of phthisis 
and before there is any danger of hcemorrhage. 
In the later stages lessened pressure is mechani- 
cally dangerous, bringing too great a strain upon 
the pulmonary tissue, and inducing arterial rup- 
wres. But itis only the earlier stages of phthisis 
that ever should be treated at Mont-Dore. 

The springs are nine in number, with a daily 
yield of 100,000 gallons. Eight of these are ther- 
mal, ranging from 38° to 45° C, (100° to 113° Fah.) ; 
the other, the Sainte-Marguerite spring, flows at 
104° C. (1° Fah.). This spring contains little 
but carbonic-acid gas, and is used mainly in di- 
luting wine. All these springs have their source 
in the rock at the foot of a mountain of gra- 
nitic lava, the Angle. Their mineralization is not 
strong; they contain the bicarbonates of lime and 
soda, besides arsenic and many other less impor- 
tant constituents. The waters are taken intus 
vel extra. Internally a glass every half hour un- 
til the noon breakfast is the ordinary form of ex- 
hibition. As baths, inhalations, sprayings, the 
application is a very elaborate affair, and choice 
is made among the appliances according to the in- 
dication of the special case. Taken internally the 
waters quicken the pulse, awake the functions of 
the skin, and increase the bronchial secretions. At 
first they cause a freer expectoration in sufferers 
from pulmonary disease; then, in favorable cases, 
they check or stop it. After drinking the waters 
for a fortnight the moment of what is called ‘‘ sa- 
turation” arrives; the appetite is for the first 
time checked, aversion for the mineral waters is 
felt; it is the moment to discontinue their use. A 
longer sojourn among the hills will help to com- 
plete the cure, unless the patient is possessed with 
the restlessness which leads him to fatiguing 
changes of habitat during the summer. 

And for what complaints is the cure at Mont- 
Dore to be prescribed / 

(1.) Affections of the respiratory organs are the 
main diseases treated at Mont-Dore. The reader 
need not be reminded that of all diseases of matu- 
rity these form the most extensive and the most 
fatal class. They include bronchitis, laryngitis, 
asthma, pharyngitis, catarrh, both bronchial and 
post-nasal; and last, but most important of all, 
phthisis, here treated in its early stages. 

Chronic bronchitis is one of the affections most 
commonly and most satisfactorily treated at Mont- 
Dore. There are usually complicatious, as with 
asthma, pulmonary emphysema, dilatation of the 
bronchial tubes. Such cases are often sent as a 
last resort to Mont-Dore ; but it rarely happens 
that a material improvement is not effected by 
the thermal treatment. The inhalations act di- 
rectly upon the bronchial mucus, and check its 
secretion; and as a drink, the waters have a tonic 
and alterant effect. 

With “dry” or ‘‘nervous” asthma, that ob 
durate form, namely, of this persistent disease, 
which is caused by muscular spasm of the smaller 
bronchial tubes, a three-weeks’ course at Mont- 
Dore gives relief, sometimes cure ; but in a cer- 
tain number of cases repeated yearly visits are 
necessary. My friend Dr. Emond of Mont-Dore 
reports a consideratle number of such cases, in 
which a perfect cure was brought about. In 
moist asthma the results are still more encou- 
raging. Inacase known to me—that of a lady 
who was s.nt from New York to Mont-Dore a 





few years ago by*one of our best-known city 
surgeons—the most persistent symptoms were 
entirely cured ; in this instance there was much 
dyspnea. Chronic bronchitis and laryngitis, or 
‘* clergyman’s sore throat,” finds here, as at Roy- 
at, an excellent sanitarium ; the difference being 
in the cooler climate of Mont-Dore, which for 
certain constitutions is more powerfully tonic 
than that of the other station. 

Post-nasal catarrh, the most distinctively Ame- 
rican of diseases in its frequency, and one of the 
most stubborn to treat, will seldom succumb to 
anything but energetic local measures. The tis- 
sues that are affected must be attacked; and 
these local applications require to be supple- 
mented, in cases where there is a scrofulous, 
arthritic, or other constitutional tendency, by 
tonics and by general treatment. At Mont-Dore, 
at Aix-les-Bains, and at some other smaller places, 
both local and constitutional treatment are com- 
bined successfully ; it is for the physician to 
choose among these places, according to his pa- 
tient’s special need. They are the appointed 
sanatoria for this distressing disease. 

It remains to speak of phthisis, the master- 
malady of northern countries—the cachexia with 
which physicians and pathologists have struggled 
with but partial success. The bacillus theory of 
the origin of the disease remains to be proved by 
the pathologists ; the cure of the disease, when 
once it is fully established, remains to be sought. 
It is a rare, though an occasional, triumph of the 
physician ; and in some constitutions nature tri- 
umphs over even well-advanced cases, and leaves 
the sufferer of early years to a healthy old age. 
But the experience of nine cases out of ten 1s 
that the malady, if checked at all, must be 
checked before it has made much headway. 

There is no doubt that in many cases this can 
be done. My own observation leads me to be- 
lieve that pulmonary consumption could be ar- 
rested in four or five cases out of tenif it were 
taken early in hand, and if the proper conditions 
could be commanded for the patient. But the 
lot in life of the majcrity of sufferers makes this 
command of favor:ng conditions impossible. A 
cure that requires the entire change of the pa- 
tient’s way of living is not one that can be gene- 
rally available ; sometimes it is impossible on ac- 
count of the expense required, sometimes imprac- 
ticable on account of the invalid’s natural un- 
willingness to suffer transplantation. One of my 
patients once said to me, ‘‘ I would rather die in the 
North than live in the South.” But, after all, 
these cases are exceptional ; and summer trans- 
plantation to spots like Mont-Dore, Eaux-Bonnes 
in the Pyrenees, or Aix-les-Bains, is one of many 
beneficial influences that will sometimes arrest 
the early stages of consumption. In the later, 
the invalid is generally the better for staying at 
home. Exile, under sentence of death, is the 
most cruel of prescriptions. It is of little use to 
leave home unless the invalid can command the 
conditions of contentment, as well as of comfort 
abroad. 

(2.) It remains to add that rheumatism in its 
milder forms, nervous paralysis, and uterine de- 
rangements not depending upon grave lesions, 
are all treated at Mont-Dore, and sometimes 
cured. Drs. Emond, Cohadon, and Alvin may 
be cousulted with full confidence. 

Tirus Munson Coan. 








AFTER THE BATTLE. 


LonbDon, June 8, 1886. 


‘“*TELLERS for the noes, Mr. Brand and Mr. 
Caine.” The House of Commons never refuses a 
mild joke, and the odd juxtaposition of names 
sent honorable members smiling and chuckling 
into their respective lobbies. Up to the last mo- 
ment, everything was possible; and when the 
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clerk handed to Mr. Brand the slip of paper 
which is the symbol of victory, there arose a 
storm of excitement which carried everything 
before it. No such scene has been witnessed 
since 1866, when a combination of Whigs and 
Tories threw out Mr. Gladstone’s Reform Bill. 
‘‘These violent delights have violent ends”; the 
Whig victory of 1866 was followed by the Con- 
servative surrender of 1867, when Tories and 
Radicals combined to set up household suffrage. 
Some of the older Liberal members sat silent last 
night while the two parties opposite were trying 
to shout one another down. Perhaps they were 
trying to discover which of the jubilant ex- 
Ministers on the front Opposition bench would 
rise in 1887 to introduce an Irish Government 
bill conceived in the spirit of Tory democracy. 
The Government accepted defeat without any 
sign of emotion; they must have known what 
was coming, and their plans must be already 
almost matured. Will they dissolve or resign ? 
It is generally believed at present that Mr. Glad- 
stone will resign, and that Lord Hartington may 
be induced to form a government; but dissolu- 
tion cannot be long delayed. Setting aside the 
enthusiasts on both sides, there is but little ex- 
pectation that a general election will produce a 
decisive change in the balance of parties. Even 
if Mr. Gladstone were to come back with a com- 
pact majority of British home-rulers, it is almost 
certain that the House of Lords will reject, once 
at least, any measure of home rule sent up from 
the Commons. We have before us the far from 
pleasant prospect of a series of short and barren 
Parliaments; the strife of parties and sections 
may continue until at last, in sheer weariness, we 
accept some unsatisfactory compromise of the 
Irish question. For the Liberal party the out- 
look is very gloomy. We are most seriously di- 
vided, and instead of discussing quietly the prin- 
ciples now at issue, we are wrangling furiously 
over the question who is to blame for what has 
happened. The Associations are all for making 
an example of Mr. Chamberlain; but Mr. Cham- 
berlain is not in the least frightened. He goes 
about with the air of a good man basking in the 
sunshine of prosperity. He told us what would 
happen if his advice should be neglected, and 
now his prophecy has been fulfilled. 

To speak seriously, Mr. Chamberlain has not 
greatly distinguished himself in the course of this 
great controversy. He has shown himself a con- 
summate debater, but he has been very inconsis- 
tent and very superficial. In his speech on the 
second reading, he declared for a Constitution on 
the Canadian model, but he seemed to be un- 
aware of the scope of his ownargument. He has 
fallen back on federalism in order to save the su- 
premacy of the Imperial Parliament. Yet who 
can doubt that the federalization of the United 
Kingdom would alter the position of Parliament 
much more radically than Mr. Gladstone pro- 
poses to alter it? Even in making his citations 
from the British North Ameriva Act, Mr. Cham- 
berlain managed to show that he has not made a 
thorough study of his subject. He quoted the 
general words of the section which defines the 
legislative authority of the Dominion; he took no 
note of the general words which define the legis- 
lative authority of the Provinces. Nor does he 
seem to have heard of the decisions of our courts 
by which the Canadian Provinces have been up- 
held in the exercise of independent powers such 
as he would probably deny to Ireiand. Mr. 
Chamberlain stands on dangerous ground as a 
party man. He has given up his hold on the As- 
sociations; he has inflicted a conspicuous humili- 
ation on his own friends. He might therefore 
have been expected to make his constitutional 
platform as safe as possible, instead of which he 
has done his best to convince us that his platform 
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stand beside him. He has succeeded in his im- | bery might manage it, but then he has the creat 


mediate purpose, and now, where is he to go! If 
he takes office under Lord Hartington, he will 
finally alienate his Radical friends. If, on the 
other hand, he means to remain unattached till 
this [rish difficulty is settled, he may find himself 
classed as a sort of Radical Goschen—one of the 
small band of distinguished impracticables who 
are always with the Liberal party. 

But if Mr. Chamberlain deserves censure as a 
party man and as a statesman, there can be no 
doubt that the chief responsibility for our present 
confusion must rest on Mr. Gladstone. We are 
sometimes told that our failure to respond to his 
proposals is another proof of our national inacces- 
sibility to ideas. That is hardly a fair statement 
of the case. Mr. Gladstone had certain ideas 
about home rule which he continued to expound 
with great vigor for fourteen or fifteen years. He 
told ‘us on many occasions that the [mperial Par- 
liament was both competent and willing to make 
good laws for Ireland. He pointed out the diffi- 
culty of separating between British and Irish af- 
fairs. He said he would never give Ireland any 
home ruleexcept such as might be given to Scot 
land. He ‘‘ would never condescend to the preju- 
dices of the Home-Rulers”; he would never consent 
to ‘‘disintegrate the capital institutions of the 
country ’; and if Irishmen made unreasonable de- 
mands he would remind them that ‘there is a 
higher law than the law of conciliation.” So late 
as May, 1884, Mr. Gladstone argued that the 
franchise might safely be extended in [reland be- 
cause ‘‘ there is a security for the loyal minority 
in the composition of the House of Commons.” 
These were the ideas which found access to the 
mind of the Liberal party down to the end of 
1885. About that time Mr. Gladstone parted 
with his old ideas, and laid in an entirely fresh 
stock. He became convinced that Parliament 
could not legislate for Ireland, and that if there 
was a higher law than that of conciliation, it was 
not for usto apply it. We must meet the preju 
dices of the Home-Rulers against ‘* foreign ” law, 
by disintegrating Parliament, and by giving 
them a legislature of their own. These new ideas 
may have been perfectly sound, but they could 
not be expected to penetrate all at once into 
minds already occupied by the Gladstonian ideas 
of 1871-85. This, however, is a kind of difficulty 
for which tbe Prime Minister had no considera- 
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tion. He had himself not only discarded, but ho- | 
nestly forgotten his old opinions, and he felt sure | 
that he had the heart of the people with him in 


his new venture. 


He allowed no delay; he scout- | 


ed the notion of prolonged inquiry; he paid no | 


attention to differences of opinion in his own 
party. His new principle occupied his mind to 
the exclusion of everything else; trusting in that 
and in his own powers of management and per- 


suasion, he went mght forward and broke up bis | 


party. 
What the effects of the split may be, we can- 


not yet foresee. Some of the Whigs desire to | 


organize themselves strongly as a party of Libe- 
rals opposed to home rule, state socialism, and 
disestablishment of the Church. Radicals of the 
Labouchere type profess to look with satisfaction 
on the Whig movement. They hope to recapture 
Mr. Chamberlain, but they would like to force 
Lord Hartington and his friends into the Con- 
servative camp. It is not at all likely that they 
will succeed, but if they do, they will probably 
be disappointed by the result. I do not believe 
that Rad? -alism in this country is strong enough 
to stand by itself without the help of the mode- 
rate Liberals. All the recent triumphs of the 
Liberal party have been due to the fact that Mr. 
Gladstone commanded the confidence of Whigs 
and Radicals alike. There is hardly any one 
among his possible successors who can command 


is not one on which any practical politician can ' the support of both sections. Perhaps Lord Rose- 





misfortune to sit in the House of Lords. A sin 
gle leader is not absolutely necessary for the main 
tenance of unity; but after enjoying the services 
of a leader who makes perhaps the best party 
hero on record, Liberals will hardly know how 
to do without a chief of one sort or another. In 
the meantime they make light of their difficu! 
ties, and they fight out their domestic quarrels 
with perfect indifference to the presence of the 
Conservatives. And the Conservatives have not 
done much to shake the confidence of their oppo 
nents, Lord Salisbury has had a splendid oppor 
tunity, and he has missed it, not for want of 
ability, but for want of a little elementary poli 
tics. His recent speeches have been very abl 
but they might have been expressly composed in 
order to contirm the popular impression that the 
Tories are a party of coercion, totally destitute 
of sympathy with the Irish people. His phrax 
about not giving self-government to Hottentots 
was of course only a figure of speech, but Lrish 
men believe that he has compared them to Hot 
tentots, and that is enough. Again, Lord Salis 
bury's recommendation of twenty years of © tirm 
government was perfectly well meant; but no 
thing he can say will persuade British Radicals 
that he meant anything but twenty years of re- 
pressive legislation. Lond Salisbury also has the 
misfortune to sit in a House whose members are 
not brought directly into contact with the peo 
ple; and that is one reason why he is so extreny 
ly weak as an electioneering agent, The differ 
ence between the Loni Beaconsfield of 1880 and 
th» Mr. Disraeli of IS74 was not merely a dufer 
ence of age. R 


THE DEFEAT OF MR, GLADSTONE'S BILI, 
Druin, June 12, 1886, 

Mr. GLapstonr’s Home Rule Bill has been de 
feated, and defeated by a larger majority than 
either supporters or opponents anticipated 
is only what we might have expected. It was not 
reasonable to suppose that a measure could be 
rushed through at once which bas been ad- 
vanced by British statesmen only within the past 
few months, and advanced almost without Bri- 
tish party and press support—rather in the face 
of party and press opposition—and without the 
animating influence of a vigorous British public 
agitation. In this respect and as reganis a mea 
sure of first importance, it appears to me that 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley stand out in (as 
Mr. Healy put it) their *‘ almost divine courage.” 
The defeat is only what we might have expected, 
and it need not be deplored. It is better that the 
English people should have time to consider the 
question and appreciate the of the 
change. They will be more likely to give home 
rule their moral support, and less likely to consi 
der it as still an evil—if only the least of two 
evils. As to Irish Home-Rulers, the delay is alto- 
gether an advantage. It is not good for the 
country generally that the present disorganiza 
tion should be continued, and continue it will un- 
til matters are taken in hand by an Lrish Admin- 
istration; but it is well that the thinking portion 
of the country should appreciate and be made to 
accept the position to which the Irish party has 
now brought the question. 

Reviewing the past eight years, since-Mr. Par- 
nell fully undertook the unravelment of the Irish 
skein, we must acknowledge that in a certain 
sense parties in Ireland have been manceuvred 
rather than persuaded into accord. Mr. Parnell 
has ‘drawn all men unto him,” not so much by 
the force of argument as by making each man 
think that he, Parnell, agreed with bim—or at 
least was not opposed to him. Hostility and out- 
spoken denunciation are generally the attitude 
of an earnest political or moral leader towards 
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those followers who only partially unite with 
him, or accept his guidance with reserve. To 
keep all the abuse for the enemy has been Mr. 
Parnell’s policy. Eight years ago the Irish cause 
stood, as it generally had stood, shivered into 
fragments. There were the Fenians and the Fe- 
nian sympathizers, the simple Repealers, the Fede- 
ralists, the moderate and the advanced Home- 
Rulers—agreeing in nothing but in hating each 
other more than they hated the common foe. 
Mr. Parnell has, by the power of his statesman- 
ship, fused these heterogeneous elements appa- 
rently into one. In some respects the process has 
not been ennobling. There appeared more sim- 
plicity and honesty in the old bungling straight- 
for wardness—every man saying what he thought 
and acting accordingly. There was, however, no 
result, and we must give the credit to the man 
that has at length made the egg stand on end. 
But the Irish party, and Mr. Parnell especially 
in his speech before the final division, in their 
full acceptance of Mr. Gladstone’s bill as a final 
settlement of the quarrel between the countries, 
have put astrain upon the extreme sections of 
supporters, abroad and at home, whose effects it 
is important that we should have time to appre- 
ciate. Were the measure carried precipitately 
through, extreme sections might say they had 
been jockeyed, repudiate their part in the settle- 
ment, and try to use it as a fulcrum for further 
agitation. The delay of a few months will be a 
test. What will our countrymen in America 
and Australia say? how will our countrymen at 
home vote, now that it is beyond all question ap- 
parent what the party are going infor? [ shall 
be agreeably surprised if there be not an appre- 
ciable cooling down of enthusiasm in some direc- 
tions, but entertain no fear as to the verdict of 
the average Irish common sense. Theatmosphere 
has been cleared and purified. After all, human- 
ity more easily loves than it hates. Good feeling 
is taking the place of animosity on both sides of 
the Channel. Mr. Gladstone’s alchemy of justice 
will be as effective in this case as justice has been 
always and everywhere. 

The majority of Irish Protestants, adherents of 
the Irish Loyal and Patriotic Union—among 
whom must be included, as a rule, the wealthy 
and the most refined classes and some of the best 
educated and most elevated natures—never felt 
more bitterly than they do at present. One of 
their principal mouthpieces in Parliament, Major 
Saunderson, exclaimed, ‘‘ Hear, hear,” when Mr. 
Parnell said, in the course of a late speech, ‘‘ One 
would think that the Protestants of Ireland were 
going to be handed over to the tender mercies of 
a lot of thugs and bandits.” Regarding the de- 
feat of the bill, the (Orange) Dublin Evening Mail 
wrote : 





‘* Yesterday, when the result of the great de- 
bate was known, the streets presented a curious 
phenomenon to the observer. Every person you 
met, whose appearance indicated even a mode- 
rate social standing, looked as if he had recover- 
ed the key of his front door from the hands of a 
gang of burglars.” 


‘*Are we idiots or are we fools?” cried Mr. 
Healy the other day. No, these Protestants re- 
gard the masses of the people as the fools and 
idiots, and the leaders as thugs and bandits, and 
consequently do not believe one word regarding 
the acceptance of the principles of the bill by the 
Irish party: they consider it is all pretence. And 
yet, perhaps, they do believe the leaders are 
‘* idiots and fools,” to play such a game. Discuss 
the question candidly with an honest friend on 
the opposite side, as any one living in Ireland 
must occasionally do who has definite opinions of 
his own, and who does not wish to close his mind 
to reason and argument, and the differences al- 
ways resolve themselves into these points: Are 
the intentions of Mr Parnell and his friends in 
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the main honest or malevolent ? Are the mass of 
the Irish people likely to be swayed by ordinary 
motives, or are they bent on a lawless democra- 
cy? Can religious freedom be maintained under 
a government mainly Catholic ? 

As to Mr. Chamberlain and his ‘‘ cave-men,” 1 
see no reason to suppuse that they are actuated 
by dishonest motives. It would have been easier 
for them to follow their natural leader, Mr. 
Gladstone. A year ago Mr. Chamberlain sought 
the opinions of Irish Nationalists regarding a 
feasible settlement of the home-rule question. 
His rejoinder to at least one of the communica- 
tions he received, showed that his conceptions of a 
settlement were far behind Mr. Gladstone’s pre- 
sent plan. He and his friends are the exponents 
of what may be called the Cavour policy regard- 
ing Ireland. It must be forty years since Count 
Cavour visited this country and published, in a 
pamphlet of extraordinary vigor, his impressions 
regarding the Irish problem. He maintained that 
what Great Britain owed to Ireland was a sys- 
tem of national education, an efficient police, the 
disestablishment of the Church, and the thorough 
reform of the land laws; but that under no cir- 
cumstances would it be safe for her to permit the 
establishment, even for local affairs, of a separate 
Irish Legislature. Twenty years later, in the 
height of the Fenian agitation, and while home 
rule was still in the air, this pamphlet was 
translated by Dr. W. B. Hodgson of Edinburgh 
(whom to know was to love), and widely circu- 
lated. It is doubtless to be found in all the pub- 
lic libraries, at least on this side of the water. 
Before and since that publication the Spectator 
newspaper has been the most powerful exponent 
of the Cavour policy—perfect justice to Ireland, 
but, in Mr. Froude’s words, ‘‘ England an extinct 
volcano” before the establishment of a separate 
legislative assembly in Dublin. Such were the 
views of nine English Liberals out of ten until 
within the past few months. We have no right 
to suppose that those who retain such opinions 
are disingenuous, and this party will die hard— 
harder, perhaps, than is now supposed. 

There is one matter which the discussions of the 
past few months have made clear, and that is the 
position of ‘‘ Ulster”—not of ‘‘ Ulster,” for the 
Ulster fallacy has exploded, but rather of the 
three corner counties. If the Protestants of these 
corner counties are willing to leave their coreli- 
gionists who are scattered over the rest of Ireland 
to the tender mercies of the Catholics, the Nation- 
alists of the rest of Ireland will never consent to 
leave their friends in those three counties to the 
tender mercies of the Orangemen.* Ireland must 
stand or fall intact. And, indeed, regarding U1- 
ter Protestantism things are not as hopeless as 
they appeared some months ago, when one of the 
most intelligent Protestants in [reland put down 
the number of Irish Protestant Home-Rulers at 
‘under thirty.” An apparently vigorous Lrish 
Protestant Home-Rule Association has been es- 
tablished in Belfast; branches are in course of 
formation at least in Dublin and Cork, and the 
publication of a collection of ‘Opinions of some 
Protestants regarding their lrish Catholic Fellow- 
Countrymen’ shows that home rule has taken a 
wider and deeper hold among Irish Protestants 
than was supposed. 

Journalism on either side has not been playing 
avery dignified part in the discussion. Seeing 
that the average human mind cannot bear the 
state of indecision and the strain upon its self-es- 
teem (apart from the consumption of time) neces- 
sary for the study of papers on both sides of the 
question, both sides might feel it incumbent upon 





*The Graphic maps of June 5 cannot be too highly 
commended as an aid to the consideration of the Ulster 
question. Itis much to be regretted, however, that the 
colorist did not adhere to one shade of tint for “ best” or 
“worst ” in all the maps. 





them to be a little fairer than theyare. Few 
readers have ever been so privileged as were the 
readers of Garrison's Liberator in having a col- 
umn reserved as a ‘‘ Refuge of Oppression.” But 
a new evil has been added in sensational jour- 
nalism, and of that we had a good example in 
the Pall Mall Gazette of the 31st ult., when it de- 
voted four pages toan elaborate muster-roll—in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery, engineers and ri- 
fles, divisions and brigades, active and reserve 
forces—of the ‘‘ enrolled Orange army of 73,561 
men.” Such journalism can serve noend but to 
‘sell the paper”—for the time; and it does im- 
mense harm in flattering the vanity of those who 
would desire the establishment of such an army, 
and in making Englishmen generally believe that 
in the interests of peace and order in Ireland no 
form of home rule would be safe. 

We are now tohave a general election. If home 
rule carries the day, we sball doubtless have a mea- 
sure much better than the bill just wrecked—for 
that it needed alteration in many important re- 
spects, only the necessities of party unity pre- 
vented many of its supporters from admitting. 
If home rule be defeated, we shall have a pro- 
longation of the contest. In either case, the Con- 
servative and the Cavour parties will make a des- 
perate fight, and the House of Lords is also to be 
passed. The delay of a few years, another trial of 
coercion, are possible before the inevitable is ac- 
cepted. In any case, until this question is decid- 
ed, it will be difficult to accomplish any other im- 
portant business in the Imperiel Parliament. 

D. B. 





A RADICAL VIEW OF THE ITALIAN 
ELECTIONS, 


RoviaGo, May 29, 1886. 

THE general elections are over, leaving confu- 
sion worse confounded, the excitement intense, 
the disappointments numerous, the surprises most 
surprising of all. The worst feature of the elec- 
tions is that a fewer number of electors have 
taken part than in past times, which proves 
a growing sense of the impotence of present in- 
stitutions as now working to promote the general 
interests of all classes. Hence numbers of peace- 
able citizens say: ‘‘If we belong to an electoral 
committee, if we take a prominent part in public 
meetings or in private electoral reunions, we are 
sure to make no end of enemies, and by no means 
so sure of gaining any friends.” Then, again, 
with the exception of the Radicals, there has 
been no programme patent to the ordinary mind, 
no special measures to carry to which a certain 
party is pledged, the opposite party opposing 
them. Every one expected from Depretis the 
announcement of a future policy at home and 
abroad, but in his only speech, made at the Ro- 
man banquet, he spoke entirely of himself, of the 
calumnies hurled at him, of friends turned foes, 
of his excellent intentions, of the reasons which 
had prevented him from carrying them into 
effect. 

It cannot be said that even a personal pro- 
gramme has been kept before the electors. You 
are aware that here we have what they call the 
scrutinio di lista: instead of the one-membered 
colleges, each province elects a number of mem- 
bers. proportioned to its population, which sys- 
tem has the benefit of preventing wealth and 
land from carrying the day exclusively. In 
1882, when this system was first adopted in most 
of the provinces, there sprang up three electoral 
committees—a Moderate, a Progressist, a Radi- 
cal. In some, the Moderates and Progressists co- 
alesced; in others, the Radicals and Progressists 
united; but during the present elections the mem- 
bers of the late Legislature cast about simply and 
solely for the best chances of keeping their seats, 
and in several we have had the immoral specta- 
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cle of Ministers, Ministerial supporters, and their 
stanchest antagonists uniting, in the hope of 
victory. The only excuse they alleged was their 
devotion to monarchy and their desire to save 
the institution; which simply rendered them 
absurd, since, if you except a small portion of 
the old ‘* temporal sovereignty ” papal partisans, 
and the new organization of workingmen (both 
fractions abstaining from electoral agitation), no 
one dreams of overthrowing monarchy to estab- 
lish a republic. 

What is the net result of the elections it is yet 
difficult to say. Both parties have lost some of 
their best men, their defeat in most cases being 
due to the aforesaid coalition. The Pentarchists, 
so styled from the union of their five leaders, 
Crispi, Nicotera, Cairoli, Zanardelli, and Bacca- 
rini, areall reélected, but have lost some splendid 
officers and brave soldiers. The old Moderates 
march in a compact phalanx of a hundred and 
fifty; the so-called Ministerial supporters, Trans- 
formists ani Moderate Liberals, are returned in 
an equal number; the Radicals pure and simple 
number forty-eight. Social reform is the pro- 
gramme of these last; and as the Pentarchists 
and Progressists are pledged to present measures 
for the regulation of strikes, for the reform of 
the charitable institutions, fur bonifications (i. e., 
draining of marshes, the cultivation of waste 
soil, and similar measures), they can count safely 
on the adherence of the Radical party. Hence it 
is difficult toeven form an idea as to the future 
Government. Signor Minghetti, the acknow- 
ledged head of the old Moderates, has said clearly: 
We are now in a position to say to Signor Depre- 
tis, ‘‘ You must make your choice: either forma 
Ministry of Moderates and Moderate Liberals, 
when you may count upon us, or go back openly 
to the Left,and we range ourselves in opposition.” 
Signor Bonghi, who has written another article 
in the Nuova Antologia, entitled ‘‘The Pro- 
gramme of the Elections,” sides with him entire- 
ly. Up to the present moment Depretis has made 
nosign; as usual, he “lingers shivering on the 
brink and fears to launch away.” Ata Cabinet 
council held in the King’s presence, Signor Cop- 
pino, Minister of Public Instruction,said distinct- 
ly that he would not remain in a Government 
composed of Moderate colleagues, Signor Depretis 
made noreply. He would evidently prefer form- 
ing a Ministry with Crispi and Nicotera, but these 
generals, who have each served to their cost un- 
der Depretis as generalissimo, decline entirely the 
honor of his leadership. If, therefore, he persists 
in remaining at the head of the Government, he 
must dismiss at least one half of his present col- 
leagues and general secretaries, and make room 
for Minghetti, Bonghi, and other pillars of the 
Moderate Church. The Transformists, whose 
law of hfe is, ‘‘ Beon the winning side,” will join 
their ranks, while in the opposite camp Pentarch- 
ists, Progressists,and Radicals will unite to give 
battle. In order to increase his chances, Signor 
Depretis has decided on an infornata—an oven- 
ful—of new Senators (to the amount of thirty, it 
is rumored). Of course, these will all be chosen 
from his own friends and supporters who have 
either been left on the battle-field, or who, by va- 
cating their colleges, will make room for some of 
his wounded soldiers. To-day the few “ ballots 
necessary” will take place between the two can- 
didates who received the largest number of votes 
after those duly elected, but did not come up to 
half of the total of the electors. These, however, 
are too few to affect the results. Later on will 
come the supplementary elections. Some of the 
Liberals ure elected in three colleges, e. g., Cairo- 
li at Pavia, his native city, and at Rome. As he 
will choose the former, there is place for a new 
Liberal in Rome. Nicotera has been elected in 
three colleges, so there ara two openings for his 
friends. Pantano and Cavallotti have also two, 
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and the fallen leaders of the Liberals will also 
** live to fight again.” 

One charactenstic episode of this struggle can- 
not be passed over, and that is the double elec 
tion of Amilcare Cipriani, the * galley slave.” 
This really remarkabie man is a native of Rimini, 
who deserted the regular army to join Garibaldi 
after the peace of Villafranca in 1859. He dis- 
tinguished himself at Naples and Sicily in 1860. 
In 1862 he had a narrow escape, seven of his com- 
panions who were attempting to join Garibaldi 
in Aspromonte being shot to death without even 
a form of trial by Major Villato, who was imme- 
diately promoted by the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment. For some time he remained in exile in 
Alexandria, Egypt, and took a notable part in 
the scientific expedition of Miani. In 1865 he 
distinguished himself as a cholera nurse, and, af- 
ter the war against the Austrians under (iaribal- 
di in the Tyrol, returned to Italy and labored ac- 
tively with the Mazzinian party during and after 
Mentana for the proclamation of ** Rome, capital 
of republican Italy.” In 1871, after fighting 
throughout the French war side by side with 
Flourens, killed by the troops of Thiers, he fell 
crippled with wounds, and was condemned to be 
shot on the plains of Satory, but was transported 
instead to New Caledonia. Amnestied, he return- 
ed to Italy, where be was arrested and tried for 
shooting two gendarmes in Alessandria in 1868, 
It was proved that the act was committed in self- 
defence, the gendarmes having seized and mal- 
treated him by mistake for a Maltese whom they 
were seeking to arrest. Nevertheless, he was 
condemned by the court of assizes at Ancona to 
twenty-two years of hard labor at the galleys. 
The first jurisconsults of Italy, Ceneri, Busi, Villa, 
Pessina (late Minister of Grace and Justice), pub- 
hely affirmed that every rule of right and justice 
had been violated; that the sentence ought to be 
suspended and a new trial take place. This act 
of justice was refused, and Cipriani’s fellow-citi- 
zens of Rimini, while he is languishing in the 
galleys, have elected him their representative in 
the House of Deputies. The city of Forli has 
done the same. Not a justifiavle proceeding, you 
will say, in common with a considerable portion 
of the Liberal party here; but there is not the 
shadow of a doubt that Cipriani was condemned 
not because in a stand-up fight of two to one 
the gendarmes succumbed to his extraordinary 
strength, but because he was an open, active, un- 
compromising repuDlican. 

This province of Rovigo from which I wnte 
has carried off the palm of victory for the Radh- 
cals, It was here at Crespino that Foresti and 
his fellow-Carbonari commenced their conspira- 
cies against the Austrians in 1820, Five of their 
accomplices were hung and shot. Foresti, with 
Confalonieri and Silvio Pellico, was entombed 
within the Spielberg. Liberated, the greater 
part of his life was spent in New York ; and, 
regarding America as his second country, even 
on his return to Italy in 1856 he never forgot the 
land that had adopted him. The Polesine, true 
to her traditions, sent out all her young men to 
fight under Garibaldi, and in 1866, when Venetia 
was liberated, Garibaldi was elected representa- 
tive of Lendinara, the birthplace of Alberto Ma- 
rio. But very soon the Moderates, all proprietors 
and wealthy men, got the upper hand, and for 
sixteen years, in Parliament, in the provincial 
and municipal councils, they reigned supreme. 
In 1882, after the extension of the suffrage, Ma- 
rio, heading a compact band of Radicals, changed 
all along the Moderate ranks, succeeding in de- 
molishing their general and substituting Dr. 
Agostino Bertani, the great surgeon-soldier, the 
man who, after Garibaldi and Magzini, had done 
most and best for the creation of one Italy, free 
and independept. Mario died in 1885. Bertani, 
in the breach to the last, the dauntiless flag-bearer 
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of his party, died on the very eve of the elections, 
April 30, with awful suddenness, just as he had 
penned an appeal to Italy's greatest poet, Car 
ducci, to stand “ for Pisa, the city where Maz- 
zini died,” and another to Aurelio Saffi, urging 
him to lend his valor to the combatants. The 
Radicals of the Polesine felt it doubly incumbent 
on them to give battle with the old flag unfurled, 
and proclaimed their intention openly. On 
this, Moderates, Transformists, and Progressists 
formed a holy alliance, Sani, an arch- Moderate ; 
Marchiori, Transformist and secretary-general 
of the Minister of Finance ; Parenzo, Progressist, 
whose order of the day unseated Depretis ; and 
Cavalli, a Liberal, allowed their names to be 
united on the same list. The Radicals chose Ba- 
dalom, a young but most distinguished surgeon 
and doctor, as a worthy successor of Bertani ; 
Marin, the son of an old conspirator, soldier, fel 
low-prisoner of Calvi, shot by the Austrians—a 
mild, gentlemanly man of letters ; Villanova, a 
young but distinguished advocate, who so suc 
cessfully defended the Mantuan peasants in their 
late trial ; Achille Tedeschi, noted chiefly for his 
zeal in promoting associations among the pea 
sants. The Radicals fought vahantly against 
desperate odds, the allied opponents having the 
prefects, the mayors, the tax gatherers, all the 
Government officials, wealth, power, and landed 
interest on their side They, at least, had no 
doubt of winning, though many of the electors, 
while promising their vote “ for the sake of party 
discipline,” confessed that they should be heartily 
ashamed of their victory. Up to the eleventh 
hour their security lasted, when, hke a thunder 
bolt falling from a serene sky, the telegraph 
from Rovigo flashed to every city, village, and 
hamlet of the province the astounding tidings 

Victory along all the line for the Radicals. The 
morrow confirmed the tidings. At the head of 
the poll stood Badaloni, with 6,50Q.add votes, 
against the secretary-general, who had little over 
five thousand, and so on to the end of the list 
Precisely the same scene was reénacted in Milan, 
where Cavallotti, the democratic poet, heads the 
poll with 10,000 votes, with three Radical col 
leagues, leaving the Moderates nowhere. Rovigo, 
Genoa, Milan, and Rome, where the Radicals 
fought on the ‘ nocompromise " platform, have 
reason to exult in their victery so far, It re- 
mains now to be seen what measures they will 
propose and stand to in the next Parliament for 
the amelioration of the classes neglected by all 
the parties who have hitherto triumphed in the 
Chamber of Deputies. J. W. M. 


—<— —— ——— _— 


Correspondence. 





THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS, 


To tre Eprror oF THE NartTION : 


Sm: In Mr. W. J. Stillman’s letter from Ath- 
ens in the Nation of June 17, the principal argu- 
ment seems to amount to this, that because the 
American School at Athens has not yet attained 
the outward form and the inward perfection 
which its founders anticipate, therefore it has no 
right to exist at all. This argument, which, if 
logically carried out, would exterminate the 
whole race of children from the earth, will be 
eq-ally fatal to the British School at Athens in 
its early years, and is, to say the least, a very un- 
practical one. There is little or no real difference 
of opinion between Mr. Stillman and the mana- 
gers of the School as to the ideal to be aimed at. 
Mr. Stillman’s chief complaint against the School 
touches what is acknowledged on all hands to be 
its chief present weakness, the lack of a perma- 
nent director at Athens. For one, I am heartily 
glad to have this weakness “ ventilated” and 
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kept before the public attention, even though I 
may regret the spirit in which this is done. I 
have myself repeatedly called attention to this 
defect, first, in my report as director of the School 
in 1882-83, and on many other occasions since, in 
language quite as strong as that now used by 
your correspondent. My own words were : 

‘Our school can never aspire to the rank 
which the French and German scho>Is now hold, 
unless it can keep a director in Athens who can 
aspire to be the peer of Foucart and Kéhbler; and 
it is not too much to say that this can never be 
secured by sending anew man each year to take 
charge of the School, At the end of a year, our 
director will always feel that he has spent his 
whole time in preparation, and that he is just 
ready to begin bis work in earnest; but he must 
then give place to his successor, who will repeat 
the same experience. But until we can secure 
our full endowment we must be content to re- 
main under this disadvantage, and to depend a 
few years longer upon the annual directors with 
whom the liberality of our supporting colleges 
supplies us.” 

The last sentence states the only real difference 
between Mr. Stillman and ourselves. He would 
not be content to wait patiently a few years 
longer, but would shut up the School, or, rather, 
would never have opened it. We took the more 
practical view, that this was the only possible way 
of establishing an American School at Athens; 
and we have yet to see a man who really believes 
that we could have begun one in any other way. 
The French and German schools have behind 
them the French Republic and the German Em- 
pire, both of them ready and willing to pay what- 
ever salaries are needed to secure the most ac- 
complished scholars as directors. We have no 
public treasury to rely on; but we have a re- 
source which has always in the end proved more 
efficient than even imperial bounty, the enlight- 
ened generosity of our own citizens, who are 
always eager to show that private munificence is 
a better foundation for learning than Govern- 
ment support, and take a noble pride in main- 
taining the scholarship of our country whenever 
it calls for help. The generous response which 
has just been made to our appeal for a building- 
fund is a renewed proof of this; and when the 
time comes for abandoning our present tempo- 
rary system of annual directors, we are sure that 
there will be no lack of the means necessary for 
carrying out a better and more efficient plan of 
permanent organization. For this we must be 
content to wait, perhaps only a few years; but if 
we had begun with a declaration that we could 
not establish our school until we had a fund suffi- 
cient to build or hire a house and maintain a 
permanent director, it is absolutely certain that 
the nineteenth century would have seen no 
American School at Athens. The School, under 
its present constitution, far asit falls short of our 
wishes and our hopes, has still, we believe, more 
than justified our original expectations; and it 
will amply earn its right to existence and sup- 
port if it leads the way to a school in the future 
with a more permanent organization and with 
higher aspirations, 

WILiiaM W. Goopwin. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., June 19, 1886. 





To THE EpITOR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Mr. W. J. Stillman, in his letter of May 
27, published in the Nation of June 17, expresses 
some opinions in regard to the American School at 
Athens which seem to me to demand, if not 
direct contradiction, at least qualification. Mr. 
Stillman says: ‘It is not purely on Aa-priori 
grounds that I judge the American School to be 
thus far a conspicuous failure, but on the testi- 
mony of the students themselves, who, so far as 
I have heard their evidence, have found it an 
utter disappointment and illusion.” I fear Mr. 
Stillman has not taken great pains to hear the 
evidence of students, except in so far as some 
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discontented members of the School may have 
poured their woes into his sympathetic ears, I was 
myself a member of the School during the year 
1882-83, and derived the greatest benefit from it. 
I was, as indeed we all were, treated with the 
greatest kindness by the authorities of the Ger- 
man Institute and the Greek libraries; neverthe- 
less, the library of the American School was the 
place where most of my work was done. The 
library was then much less complete than it is 
now, but, being open at all hours of the day and 
evening, it was the only available place for con- 
tinued, persistent work. The meetings of the 
School, at which papers on various subjects were 
read (several of which were published in the first 
volume of ‘Papers of the American School at 
Athens’), gave stimulus and direction to our work, 
which would have been entirely wanting had we 
been left to our own devices. 

Mr. Stillman’s comparison of the American 
School with the French and German schools may 
at some future time be justified; but at present it 
is simply absurd. The American students are, for 
the most part, graduates of American colleges, 
who know of Greek history, literature, and 
archeology what they have learned in college; 
that is, so much that if they were to work hard 
for two or three years, they might hope to take 
the degree of Ph.D. at a German university. 
The students or Stipendiaten of the German In- 
stitute have not only taken the degree of Ph.D., 
but have so distinguished themselves by their 
success in archeological studies as to obtain 
from the German Governmenta Reisestipendium, 
or travelling scholarship, which enables them to 
prosecute their studies and follow out lines of in- 
dependent research. The members of the French 
School are of a similar character. The object of 
both these schools is the encouragement of origi- 
nal research in archeology. This is a point 
which we hope to reach, but have not yet at- 
tained. The primary object of the American 
School is, as I understand it, to aid young Helle- 
nists, or even those who are as yet little more 
than would-be Hellenists, to acquire that fami- 
liarity with Greek topography and with the re- 
mains of Greek civilization, which shall enable 
and inspire them to prosecute their later studies 
with enthusiasm and success, and shall make 
them good and useful teachers at home. It is for 
this reason that the American Schocl is called a 
school of classical studies, not simply a school of 
archeology. The directors of the School have 
been chosen from among the first Hellenists of 
this country; and, if not archeologists, they are 
men capable of assisting the students in the study 
of Greek polity, sociology, and letters. Judging 
from my own experience, ' should say that it 
was the student’s own fault if he failed to find 
the director useful. 

Mr. Stillman is, however, not the first who has 
urged the necessity of a permanent director. 
Every one connected with the School has felt 
from the beginning that the present arrange- 
ment must be merely temporary, for, as the study 
of archeology gains ground in this country, it 
will be more and more necessary to have an 
archzologist in charge of the School at Athens. 
Such a director will undoubtedly be appointed as 
soon as the School has the necessary endowment; 
but meanwhile the School is doing, under great 
difficulties, work which entitles it rather to re- 
cognition and support from all true friends of 
Hellenic studies than to ungenerous fault-find- 
ing. I heartily concur in Mr. Stillman’s praise 
of my friend Dr. Sterrett, and should feel as 
keenly as Mr. Stillman “‘ the misfortune of losing 
him from the field where our national vanity, if 
not our national recognition of merit,” might 
well desire to maintain him; but until the funds 
necessary for the support of a permanent di- 
rector are obtained, the present arrangement 
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offers greater advantages than any other. In this 
opinion [ am sure that some if not all of the 
former members of the School agree with me. 


Yours truly, HAROLD N. FOWLER. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss., June 19, 





‘““NO MORE THAN HE CAN HELP.” 


To THE EpiTorR oF THE NATION: 

Sm: Apropos of your correspondent’s query, 
in the last number of the Nation, as to the omis- 
sion of the logically required negative before 
‘help ” in such sentences as ‘‘ he will not do any 
more work than he can help,” I venture to sug- 
gest that it is due to confusion with the simpler, 
though almost identical form, ‘‘he will not do 
any work that he can help”—a confusion facill- 
tated, so to speak, by the fact that the prepon- 
derating idea is felt to be really an affirmative 
one, viz.: ‘‘ he will avoid all that he can,” the ex- 
pression of which by a comparison of inequality 
between two negative statements becomes alto- 
gether too subtle and puzzling for the ordinary 
mind. The case here is in a sense the converse of 
the French confusion of ideas in ‘‘you are strong- 
er than | didn’t think.” But even the Frenchman 
says, ‘‘ you are not as strong as [ thought,” avoid- 
ing the insertion of a second negative. It would 
be interesting to know whether the solecism *‘ [ 
should not be surprised if it didn’t rain” (which 
I happen never to have heard), is of more than 
merely local occurrence. 

Since the French constcuction has been made 
the point of departure by ‘‘A. H.,” it may be 
worth while to call attention here to a peculiar 
Old French idiom involving a complete ellipsis of 
the idea ‘‘to help.” In a resverie of the thir- 
teenth century, for example, occurs the follow- 
ing; 

“ ja par dieu, que nous puisson, ee 
n’i enterrez ”’ ( Sartsch, Chrest., 365, 28). 
I. e., ** Never, by Heaven, that we can (help it), 
shall you enter there.” The same idiom cccurs 
in Old Provenc:.1.—Respectfully, m. A'S. 
BALTIMORE, June 19, 1886. 





To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: As to the expression, ‘‘I should not be 
surprised if it didn’t rain this evening,” meaning, 
‘if it did rain,” I can only say that I am assured 
by intelligent persons from Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North and South Carolina, that the sole- 
cism is perfectly familiar to them. Nor can it 
be a recent thing, for an old Virginia lady, up- 
wards of seventy, says she has heard it all her 
life. 

No doubt the geographical limits of this irregu- 
lar ‘‘not” might be approximately determined, 
in case the matter should be deemed worthy of 
discussion in ‘‘ your valuable journal,” as corre- 
spondents always say, when they desire to tickle 
the editor into printing auything for them.—Re- 
spectfully, A. H. 





TARIFF REFORM. 


To THE EprIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The lobby has scored another triumph in 
preventing the tariff-reform bill from even com- 
ing to a discussion, and that in the face of the 
fact, which was pointed out in an editorial of the 
15th in the Evening Post, that tariff reform was 
made a cardinal point in the platforms of both 
the Republican and the Democratic parties at 
the last Presidential election. So far as the peo- 
ple are concerned, therefore, they may be saic to 
have approved unanimously the principle uf that 
reform, and of course they cannot prescribe the 
details. Popular agitation on the subject of free 
trade is, therefore, superfluous and useless, The 
people have done all they can do towards an in- 
stalment of it, and it is Congress which blocks 
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the way. The truth is, that tariff reform is not a 
financial but a political question. The real issue 
is not what articles shall pay duty and what duty 
they shall pay, but who is to govern in this coun- 
try. The favorite and sonorous phrase is ‘‘ a gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people”; but there can be no greater misstate- 
ment. It is a government of the lobby, by the 
lobby,and for the lobby, and such it will continue 
to be so long as Congress, having usurped all the 
power of the Government, remains as helpless as 
a child which has got hold of a sharp knife and 
can do nothing with it but cut its fingers. 

“Oh, yes!” some one says, ‘‘we know what 
you mean; but ‘what good would it do to have 
the Cabinet on the floor of Congress?” As that 
is a very important question, suppose we try to 
think out alittle what good it would do. It is 
the month of December, and Congress has just 
assembled. It has elected a Speaker who is en- 
gaged in making up the committees, and the 
President’s message and the department reports 
have been received. One morning, a few days 
after the opening, in accordance with a vote 
passed at the close of the last session, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury walks quietly into the 
House, and, bowing respectfully to the Speaker 
and to the House, takes a seat which has been 
provided near the Speaker's desk. Presently a 
member from a free-trade district rises: ‘* Mr. 
Speaker, the Secretary of the Treasury has said 
so and so in his report. I desire to ask him whe- 
ther he is prepared to submit to this House a 
statement of the leading changes which he thinks 
desirable in the tariff.” The Secretary modestly 
replies that the subject is in the hands of the 
Ways and Means Committee, but that it will of 
course be his duty to meet any expressed wish of 
the House to the best of his ability. ‘‘ Then, Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the Secretary be requested 
to name an early day on which he will make 
such a statement, and that the question on this 
motion be taken at once”—or whatever the par- 
liamentary form may be. How many members 
would like to vote, in full view of their constitu- 
ents, against giving the Secretary a hearing ? 

But suppose the majority of the House was op- 
posed to the Administration and to tariff reform, 
and did refuse. The work of the free-traders 
would be clear. Instead of beating the air with 
abstractions to which the people have already 
assented, their point of attack would be the 
tyranny of Congress. lt had refused a bearing, 
not only to the official head of the finances, but 
to Mr. , @ man of approved ability, in- 
tegrity, and technical knowledge. They would 
see how much more quickly public opinion re- 
sponds to personality than it does to abstrac- 
tions. 

The outcry of the press and the platform having 
warned Congress of its false position, a similar 
motion later in the season has been carried, and 
the Secretary names the 15th day of February 
as the time for making his exposition. It is 
hardly too much to say that that day would be 
looked forward to by the country with greater 
interest than any Congressional event since the 
war. In the debate which would follow the ad- 
dress, all the methods of administration of the 
custom-houses would be sifted and discussed, as 
well as the effects of complex and contradictory 
duties, and not improbably the evil methods by 
which the lobby governs the committees and the 
houses. As the session wears on, and it becomes 
evident that the intention is as usual to defeat all 
action, the free-traders would depute one of their 
number to point out the fact, and to move that 
the Secretary be directed to submit at the open- 
ing of the next session a bill, in full and definite 
detail, providing for a first step in tariff reform. 
During the whole summer, then, the Secretary, 
with all the light he could obtain from experts 
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and subordinates, and under the impending pub- 
lic responsibility, would be preparing such a bill, 
while the free-traders would be educating their 
allies and adherents to support that particular 
bill, not as a finality, but as in the right direc- 
tion, and all that could be obtained at the outset. 
We might follow out the process of carrying 
the bill and watching its administration, but 
these would be subject to modification by circum- 
stances, The benefits of the initial step would 
seem to be obvious enough to justify our effortin 
its behalf. G. B. 
Boston, June 17, 1886, 





DR. WALDSTEIN AND M. DE VILLEFOSSE. 


To THE EprItorR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: I enclose a letter from M. Héron de Ville- 
fosse which he has authorized me to publish. As 
1 believe that it will finally make clear the posi- 
tion of the authorities of the Louvre and of my- 
self with regard to the question raised by M. 8, 
Reinach, | beg you to publish it in your columns. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHas. WALDSTEIN. 

Kina's COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, June 6, 1888, 





PARIS, ce 27 mai 1886. 
CHER MONSIEUR ET TRES-HONORE COLLEGUE: 

Je suis absolument ¢tranger A Varticle publié 
dans le journal The Nation de New York; je 
n’en ei connu lexistence que par votre lettre du 
24 mai 1886. Je ne vous ai pas envoyé le Bulletin 
des Antiquaires; c’est une faute, ou plutét un 
oubli, que je répare aujourd'hui, Je supposais 
que notre ami commun 8S. 8. Lewis, qui le recoit 
a Cambridge, vous aurait mis au courant de ma 
communication, Croyez bien que je n'ai jamais 
songé & vous reprocher d‘avoir ignoré ma note, 
dont la portée était toute locale: elle s’addressait 
& ceux qui, en 1882, accusaient le Louvre, con- 
naissant parfaitement la mention insérée dans le 
Journal Officiel du 22 juillet 1881. Vous avez 
bien raison de supposer que je n'ai pas voulu 
soulever une stérile question de priomté. Vous 
savez que le département des antiques était con- 
stanrment et injustement attaqué au moment od 
jai fait ma communication aux Antiquaires de 
France. J‘ai tenu A constater que la perspica- 
cité des conservateurs du Louvre n'avait pas été 
en défaut; c’était mon droit et mon devoir. Je 
le faisais avec d’autant plus de liberté que je 
n’étais pas personnellement en cause, puisque I'ac- 
quisition avait été faite avant mon entrée dans le 
Comité consultatif des Musées nationaux. J'ai 
raconté les faits avec la plus rigoureuse exacti- 
tude, et je me permets de joindre A ma lettre les 
épreuves d'un article qui vient de parattre, et 
dont j’aurai le plaisir de vous adresser le tirage A 
part trés-prochainement. Vous y verrez que je 
rends pleine justice & vos intentions, et que je 
constate votre découverte dans des termes qui ne 
peuvent laisser aucun doute sur ma pensée, 

En ce qui concerne l'exposition de la téte du 
Lapithe dans une vitrine éloignée de la salle od 
sont les autres morceaux du Parthénon, vous de- 
vez vous rappeler que les marbres réunis dans 
cette vitrine étaient accompagnés d'une étiquette 
portant ces mots: exposition provisoire, Une 
partie de ces marbres provenait d’acquisitions 
récentes, et avait été, pour ce motif, exposée, 
selon usage, dans cette vitrine. On ne pouvuit 
done les considérer comme des objets définitive- 
ment classés. 

Je n'ai pas besoin de vous redire les sentiments 
destime que j'ai pour vous: vous les connaissez 
de longue date. Je regrette cette discussion A 
laquelle je suis mélé & mon insu, et je vous prie 
d'agréer la vive expression de mes sentiments 
les plus cordiaux et les plus affectueux. 

AnT.-HERON DE VILLEFOSSE. 

Je vous aurais répondu dés hier si je n’avais 
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été pris depuis deux jours par la vente de la col 
lection Hoffmann 

Dans votre réponse, je pense que la date Is7v 
doit étre une erreur du copiste, car la téte n'a été 
acquise qu’en 1880. 


Notes. 





A MEMBER of the family of the late 
Colfax, J. O. Hollister, has, with the approval 
and assistance of Mrs. Colfax, wntten a Life of 
that once prominent politician, which Funk & 
Wagoalls will publish by subscription. 

A memoir of the late Prof. J. Lewis Diman, in *‘ 
preparation by Miss Caroline Hazard, is, we are 
glad to learn, soon to appear. 

Ticknor & Co., Boston, publish immediately 
‘A Moonlight Boy, by E. W. Howe, author of 
‘The Story of a Country Town’; * Romance and 
Revery,’ poems by Edgar Fawcett; and * An 
Epigrammatic Voyage, by Denton J. Snider, 

We should have mentioned last week, in cou 
nection with our review of the translation of 
Schopenhauer, that the work is published im this 
country by Ticknor & Co., Boston, by arrange 
ment with Triibner & Co. of the 
American edition is already out; the otber tw 
will appear during the present month 

** Monographs on Education” is to be the title 
of a series of pedagogic papers midway between 
magazine articles and books in length and style 
of treatment, published by D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston. No. 1 will be * Modern Petro 
graphy,’ an account of the application of the mi 
croscope to the study of geology, by Geo, Hunt 
ington Williams, of Johns Hopkins University 

It is now ten years ago since we bestowed hearts 
praise on the first edition of Mr. Taswell- Lang 
mead's * English Constitutional History’ 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), Three vears later a 
second edition was called for, and, the author 
having died meantime, a third has just been 
brought out by his friend and Oxford fellow 
student, C. H. E. Carmichael. The editor has 
verified the text and annotated it freely, and 
supplied a list of authors and editions cited 
Furthermore he has added several appendices 
on Frank- pledge, the early history of Tithes in 
Western Europe, the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York, etc. Appendix G discusses the mo 
narchical principle in the Constitution of the 
United States, with the help of Sir Henry Maine's 
*‘Pooular Government,’ an article in the North 
American Review by Mr. Wm. Beach Lawrence 
in 1880, and a Virginian pamphlet of 1884: and 
we need not be surprised to find Mr, Carmichael 
unable to ‘forecast with any safety” whetber 
the supposed existing sentiment bere in favor of 
an hereditary monarchy ‘is likely to be adopted 
as the expression of the views of a party in the 
United States.” We counsel him, before he edits 
a fourth edition of this useful work, as we hope 
he may yet do, to make a visit to this country 
and eliminate his appendix on his return. 

Two readings of ‘The Faust Legend,’ by H. 
Sutherland Edward: (London: Remington & 
Co.: New York: Scribner & Welford), have 
left us with a decidedly unfavorable impression 
of the essay. In places Mr. Edwards's opusculum 
seems to show the work of a scholar measurably 
fitted for the task he has undertaken. In other 
places, however, it suggests the lucubrations of a 
sophomore who has been assigned the Faust le- 
gend as a theme to read up on,and who has jn- 
continently published his notes without submitting 
them to pedagogical scrutiny. The pamphilet, 
while making some show of learning, teems with 
incredible literary crudities. A specimen will 
suffice. The author has been discussing the ety- 
mology of Mephistopheles. He has reviewed va- 
rious derivations that have been proposdd, and 
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pronounced them all unsatisfactory. So far so 


good, but he then adds: “ It is a pity that Goethe 
himself was never questioned as to the derivation 
of the name Mephistopheles. One looks 
in vain for a derivation of the name to the Wor- 
ter Buch of the brothers Grimm. Death caused 
that work to be abandoned before the letter ‘ M’ 
had been reached.” 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s ‘An American Four- 
in-Hand in Britain’ has been reissued in paper 
covers by Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

‘The Book of Berkshire,’ issued by Clark W. 
Bryan & Co., Great Barrington, Mass., is the 
work of many handa, and fairly exhaustive in its 
details concerning every town and district in that 
most picturesque of Massachusetts counties. Oc- 
casionally the minuteness approaches to a house. 
to-house census. The book is freely illustrated in 
an inexpensive manner, and is accompanied by 
an excellent map for the high-road tourist. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. send us a new and re- 
vised edition of their ‘ Boston Illustrated.’ 

The Smithsonian Report for 1884 has just 
emerged from the Government Printing-Office. 
It contains the usual scientific record for the 
year, and accompanying valuable bibliographies, 
with an abundance of archzological illustrations, 
All the gifts to the Institution here acknowledged 
were in objects or in services, but, as usual, there 
was no pecuniary endowment. A curious offer 
was made, however, of an indefinite but appa- 
rently small sum of money by a person who was 
afraid his will would be contested. 

The sixteenth of the Tenth Census volumes is 
off the press. It is Part I. of the Reports on the 
Water-Power of the United States, and deals 
with eastern New England, the region tributary 
to Long Island Sound, the Hudson River basin, 
the Ontario, Erie, and Huron basins, the Middle 
and Southern Atlantic watersheds, and the East- 
ern Gulf slope. Views, plans, sections (as of 
dams), etc., are freely interspersed. 

Mr. Griswold’s Monthly Index to nearly sixty 
periodicals, American, English, and Continental, 
is precisely the sort of current guide librarians 
should desire to have on the tables of their read- 
ing-rooms. Any thoughtful person, however, 
given to the study of a special topic o« topics, 
would be apt to find his account in ‘‘ taking in” 
this broadside, as our English cousins say. It 
does measurably for him what the ‘ bureaus of 
information and research” effect which furnish 
you newspaper clippings on any subject indicated. 
A glance down the alphabetized list shows if the 
periodicals of the last three months have treated 
of the topic in question, and in what issue—some- 
times upon what page. The subscription price is 
but twenty-five centsa year. Address the pub- 
lisher, at Bangor, Me. 

The Magazine of Art for July (Cassell) returns 
to the subject of the menaced Charter-house, with 
capital illustrations of the wings, courts, ard in- 
terior of this lovable old building. An illustrated 
paper on the St. John River will do something to 
draw the attention of American tourists to its 
beautiful shores and waters, so little known or 
appreciated. Some excellent engraving is be- 
stowed on specimens of East Indian wood-carv- 
ing, and process work has done its best in repro- 
ducing the Niké of Samothrace and the Hermes 
of Praxiteles. 

The most important illustration in the June 
Portfolio (Macmillan) is an etching, by Charles 
Waltner, after a sketch by Hogarth, ‘‘ The Shrimp 
Girl,” of which it is the first copy in black-and- 
white. Mr. Beavington Atkinson’s paper on Ber- 
nardino Luini is more interesting for its subject 
than valuable as research or criticism. Mr. Ha- 
merton furnishes his fifteenth paper on ‘‘ Imagina- 
tion in Landscape Painting,” discussing many 
things by the way, as why old poetry is a better 
stimulus to the imagination than new. ’He an- 








swers, because ‘‘ the older the association with 


the experience and feelings of mankind, the more 
poetical everything becomes.” But this is rather 
a restatement than an explanation. Is it not 
that the imagination is more stimulated by the 
unfamiliar than by the common and usual thing 
—whether it be mode of expression or of thougbt, 
mode of life, locality, scenery, nationality, etc. ? 
An American novel, with the plot of Tolstoi’s 
‘Anna Karenina,’ should & priori be less en- 
trancing than that story of Russian society in 
our day of locomotives and railway accidents. 
But ‘ Anna Karenina’ in turn yields in this re- 
spect to the same author’s ‘ War and Peace,’ with 
no railroads to facilitate either the defence of 
Russia or Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow, or to 
prevent our imagination from yielding wholly to 
the spell of Tolstoi’s. 

The Salon of 1886 is taken in hand by M. Paul 
Leroi in Nos. 527-529 of L’Art (Macmillan). In 
the midst of his discourse he tells with indigna- 
tion of a recent slight upon the French sculptor, 
Auguste Rodin, by the Royal Academy, which 
gave him “leave to withdraw” a work sub- 
mitted for the spring exhibition. M. Rodin, un- 
happily, does not understand a word of English, 
and M. Leroi found him cherishing his notice to 
take away his group as if an exhibitor’s ticket of 
admission. A chapter on Wagner and ‘ Lohen- 
grin,” extracted from the forthcoming sumptuous 
Life of Wagner by Adolphe Jullien, is given, in 
advance of publication, in No. 528. A portrait 
of the composer in 1857, a view of his birthplace 
in Leipzig, scenes from his operas, and carica- 
tures from many sources, justify the editor of 
L’ Art in making this readable selection. Among 
the customary number of etchings and facsimile 
reproductions, we remark a study of Pasteur’s 
head on a large scale in charcoal, and two sub- 
jects from Millet. The Courrier de VArt for 
April 30 copies from the Débats the Geneva let- 
ter giving an account of the exhibition of the 
pastelles of Liotard, the prolific portraitist of the 
last century, whose best-known work is the Dres- 
den ‘‘ Chocolate Girl.” Mme. d’Epinay, Dr. Tron- 
chin and his homely wife (‘‘ Que fait Mme. Tron- 
chin? Elle fait peur,” as Mme. Cramer said), 
Mile, Vermenoux, who came near being Mme. 
Necker, M. and Mme. Thellusson, the latter a 
famous beauty, are some of the personages enu- 
merated in this interesting and veracious portrait 
gallery. 

The Pitt Press series of French publications is 
comparatively little known here (Cambridge, Eng- 
land; New York: Macmillan & Co.). It now num- 
bers about twenty volumes, most of which are ex- 
cellent, and the more worthy of being known to 
instructors since many of them are books not 
hackneyed as school texts. Thus we find two 
separate volumes by Mme. de Staél, the essay on 
Daru by Sainte-Beuve, and several plays of which 
it would be difficult to find suitable editions. 
There is also Voltaire’s ‘Siécle de Louis XIV.’ 
in three volumes, with notes by M. Gustave Mas- 
son. All the publications have notes, many of 
which are very good. The last published isa 
very welcome addition to school classics, namely, 
Augustin Thierry’s ‘Lettres sur l'histoire de 
France,’ containing numbers xiii to xxiv, which 
treat specially of the progress of the communal 
movement in France in the middle ages. There 
are over forty pages of notes by MM. Masson 
and Prothero, and a very clear map of France of 
the period treated. In point of execution the 
books of the Pitt Press leave nothing to be de- 
sired. 

Miss Kathleen O’Meara’s ‘Madame Mohl, her 
Salon and her Friends,’ with which American 
readers are already familiar, both as it was first 
presented to them in the pages of the Atlantic 
more than a year ago and in its later book form, 
has just been published in a French translation 





under the title ‘Un Salon & Paris: Madame Mohl 
et ses intimes’ (Paris: Plon; New York: Chris- 
tern). It is an agreeable and faithful translation 
as far as it goes; but there are many necessary 
omissions, often of long passages which had their 
excuse for being in the original, but which would 
have been out of place in a work written fora 
French public. With a certain literary dis- 
honesty, there is nothing in the volume to indi- 
cate that this is not the form in which it first ap- 
peared. 

‘ Au Tonquin’ is the title of a very neatly done, 
concise description of the latest colonial acquisi- 
tion of France, by Challan de Belval, ‘‘ Médecin 
principal d’Armée” (Paris, 1886). It is intro- 
duced to the public only by these prefatory 
words: ‘‘ Je dis seulement ce que j’ai vu”; and a 
glance over its pages easily produces the impres- 
sion that this claim of the author is entitled to 
credit. The little book is divided into two chap- 
ters, the first of which treats, in separate sec- 
tions, of geographica] features, climatology, 
towns and villages, cultivation of the soil, indus- 
try, physical and moral traits, etc., religion and 
funeral rites, government, and festivals and pub 
lic games. Thee descriptive parts contain much 
generally interesting information, plainly ana 
briefly presented. The second chapter is entirely 
devoted to a survey of the various diseases pre- 
vailing in the country, and includes warnings as 
to the proper treatment of the army of occupa- 
tion. On the heeding of these the writer makes 
the ultimate success of annexation to depend. 
His prognostications are, however, patriotically 
optimistic. 

The Journal des Débats of June 2d announced 
that MM. Pion & Nourrit were to publish on 
the 4th inst. a new volume, entitled ‘ La Littéra- 
ture russe,’ by M. le vicomte Melchior de Vogiié. 

The Music Teachers’ National Association is to 
hold its tenth annual meeting in Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston, on June 30 and July1 and2. Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall will read an essay on ‘“ Music 
Teaching from a Psychological Standpoint,” Dr. 
Wm. Mason one on “‘ Touch” in playing the pia- 
noforte, and Mr. Albert P. Parsons one on ‘‘ The 
Proper Utilization of Practice Time.” The pro- 
gramme embraces several other papers on Church 
Music. the Voice, Music in Public Schools, etc. 
Tonic sol-fa will of course come up for discussion. 
Various concerts are arranged for. 


—Halliwell-Phillipps writes to an American 
friend: ‘‘Warned by my sudden break-down 
last year, I have neglected correspondence in my 
anxiety to devote myself as much as possible ex- 
clusively to the preparation of the sixth edition 
of my ‘ Outlines,’ so as to get it completed with 
the Index you were very properly and con. 
siderately determined to have, before I was com- 
pelled to give up. This is now done, the last 
batch of copy having at length been despatched ; 
and the new edition, now in two volumes, with 
considerable additions both in printed matter 
and illustrations, will, I hope, be ready in two 
or three weeks. But there is a new attraction in 
my home here that would reconcile you and all 
true United States Shaksperians to a fare of 
bread and water. By one of the most singular 
accidents of the kind that have ever occurred, the 
original title-deeds of Shakspere’s estate at New 
Place have been discovered in the archives of a 
county family in Shropshire, and have found 
their way — mirabile dictu—to Hollingbury 
Copse. One of them is torn, but the other five, 
dating from 1532 to 1602, are as perfect as when 
they were in the poet’s own rooms. They are in- 
estimable personal relics, that are absolutely free 
from the doubts of authenticity that must inevi- 
tably be attached to other kinds of domestic me- 
morials.” 


—The vast scope of our national economic 
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problems and their intricate nature are well il- 
lustrated by two articles in Harper's for July. 
One, the piéce de résistance of the number, is an 
exhaustive description of the domicile and organ- 
ization of the New York Produce Exchange. In 
the course of the paper this business body is 
looked at from many points of view, and whe- 
ther it be regarded with reference to the field of 
material interests it covers, or to the mass of its 
operations, or to the variety, elaborateness, and 
certainty of its routine methods, or to such ad- 
juncts of itself as the Arbitration Committee and 
the Gratuity Fund, it must impress every ob- 
server as one of the most marvellous and suc- 
cessful creations of a commercial society relying 
upon private enterprise. It is, perhaps, the most 
complete and instructive example in this country 
of mind applied to business, on the old and well- 
established basis of individual se!f-interest organ- 
ized in voluntary association for private gain. 
A little further on in the magazine is the first of 
Dr. Ety’s “ Social Studies,” an introductory chap- 
ter on Railroads. In this he declares the problem 
of our iron highways to be preliminary to any 
real settlement of the tariff, codperation, strikes, 
arbitration, profit-sharing, civil administration, 
municipal reform, etc.; and, as one reads, he be- 
gins to think that the natural conclusions to be 
drawn from the Produce-Exchange article must 
all be reversed, and the doctrine of the social 
utility of private enterprise be abandoned. The 
contrast of the two writers is hardly less in style 
than in matter: one straightforward, substantial, 
and English; the other spasmodic and veined with 
Continental modes of rhetoric. The remainder of 
the magazine is notable for a sketch of Gen. Sul- 
livan’s capture of the powder in Portsmouth har- 
bor, December, 1774, and for a portrait of Haw- 
thorne which, the Easy Chair writes, ‘‘ Mr. Low- 
ell thinks to be the best that he knows,” and 
which is certainly very fine. 


—The Atlantic continues the universal discus- 
sion by an article on the ‘“ Labor Question ” by 
George Frederic Parsons, to whom we owe an 
apology for having, by a confusion of names, 
credited his patient paper upon Balzac, in the 
last number, to George Parsons Lathrop. His 
present essay, in so different a province, is a very 
conservative view, and partakes of the reaction- 
ary spirit against the working classes in com- 
plaint, which has been much more outspoken 
since the Anarchist riot than it was before. The 
writer displays a tendency towards Knownothing- 
ism, or ‘‘ America for the Americans,” insists on 
the social law of the survival of the fittest, and 
declares that the ‘‘ laborers ” had better leave off 
their drams before they find fault with ther 
wages. In short, his view is that of ‘‘ eminent 
respectability,” not without humaneness, but 
chafed somewhat by recent events. The number, 
as a whole, is unusually entertaining. Dr. 
Holmes gives a chapter of reminiscences of his 
first voyage to Europe, which contrasts charm- 
ingly with the cable reports of his second visit. 
Mr. Hamerton begins a series of truly interna- 
tional criticism, since he contrasts the French 
and English nations for American readers; and 
this first instalment is frank, acute, and (one need 
notsay) agreeable. Miss Preston treats ‘* Ouida ” 
to the unusual sensation (the subject will excuse 
the phrase) of a serious review; and ‘‘ Sibyl the 
Savage” is a pleasant bit of artificial romance. 
Mr. John Fiske’s paper on the ‘‘ Failure of Ame- 
rican Credit after the Revolutionary War” is 
written in the same readable style as the other 
historical reviews that have preceded it, and has 
the same novelty and surprising effect as those, 
due to his literary treatment of the facts. 


—Mr. H. D. Traill, the author of ‘Central Gov- 
ernment’ in the ‘‘ English Citizen Series,” contri- 
butes to the June number of Macmillan’s Maga- 





zine a readable article upon ‘International 
Copyright.” The first four pages are devoted to 
a review of the proceedings of the Berne Confer- 
ences of 1884 and 1885, and to a consideration of 
the provisions of the bill before the present Par- 
liament, embodying such changes in the English 
copyright statutes as are necessary to enable 
Great Britain to become one of the States of the 
proposed international union for the protection 
of literary property. The remaining six pages 
contain a notice of the defunct ‘‘ Hawley ” bill, 
and of the hearing before the Senate Committee 
on Patents. Mr. Traill does not believe that the 
American public—recognizing as just the claim 
of the foreign author to some profit from his 
mental labor—is unwilling to pay the necessary 
advance of price, but rather feels ‘‘ justified in 
saying that nothing now but the protection diffi 
culty stops the way ” to securing an equitable in- 
ternational-copyright measure. The inconsisten 
cy of the protectionists in regard to this measure 
is well set forth in the following paragraph: 


‘* The real force of opposition to international 
copyright has for some time past transferred it 
self from the field ot theoretical right to that of 
practical expediency. It has been argued that 
the American people get their books cheapened 
for them by a system which permits American 
publishers to appropriate, if they choose to do so, 
the works of English authors; and, witu comical 
inconsistency in a protectionist nation, that it is 
not for the Legislature to enhance the price of 
books by ‘taxing them for the benefit of foreign 
authors,’ It is amusing to turn from an argu- 
ment of this kind to a copy of the United States 
tariff, and to count the number of articles for 
which the American public is taxed, not, indeed, 
for the benefit of a foreign producer, but for the 
benefit of a producer, to whose support the Ame 
rican consumer can, it would seem, be legiti- 
mately made to contribute in every case. — 
But when it is pointed out that the introduction 
into the country of what corresponds to a contra- 
band merchandise, namely, pirated English 
books, bas had the effect of seriously reducing 
the demand for the products of another very im 
portant American industry, that of book-writing, 
tothe great loss and discouragement of those 
that practise it, the economical conscience of 
American politicians has in some mysterious way 
become converted, pro hac vice, to the doctrines 
of free-trade, and they have sternly closed their 
ears against the ‘ bitter cry’ of the native author. 
Yet, with a singular and even cynical elasticity 
of principle, they no sooner turn from the au- 
thor's industry to any one of the other industries 
connected with the production of literature—to 
the paper-makers’, the printers’, or the book- 
binders’—and the free-trade ‘stop’ is straight- 
way pushed in and the protectionist ‘stop’ pulled 
out, ‘he American publisher may import the 
English author’s books in the sense of bringing 
over his written words for reprint and republica- 
tion in America, but be must not think of honest- 
ly buying, paying for, and importing the book it- 
self free of fiscal charge. That would be to at 
tack the sacred interests of the mechanical trades 
connected with literature; and here, accordingly, 
America reverts to her normal economic policy, 
and protects the printers, stereotypers, binders, 
and others by an import duty.” 


—A copy of the Timucua grammar composed 
by the Franciscan Father Pareja was lately dis- 
covered by Mr. Charles Leclerc, of Paris, and 
has just been republished by the firm Maison- 
neuve Bros., of which he is a partner. When at- 
tending the meeting of the Congrés des Améri- 
canistes in Madrid (1881), he met with a small du- 
odecimo volume containing eighty printed and 
seventy-five written leaves, all belonging to one 
continuous text worded in Spanish. It proved to 
be the ‘Arte y pronunciacion en lengua Timuqua- 
na y Castellana, por el Padre Fray Francisco Pa- 
reja, etc.’ (Mexieo, 1614), the written part being 
in the chirography of the author himself. No 
bibliographer had ever seen a copy of the book, 
and of this and some other writings of that author 
only the title was known. Rejoiced at the reco- 
very of this important hterary treasure, Mr. Le- 
clere at once intrusted Mr. Lucien Adam and 
Prof. Julien Vinson with the editing of it. The 
volume will be the only means of disentangling 





the formidable maze of Timucua verbal conjuga 

tion, which exceeds the Cherokee and Lroquois in 
power of polysynthesis and complexity. Timu 

cua seems to be extinct now, it was spoken in 
the peninsula of Florida as far north as the 
Oconee River (Oconi is mentioned as a dialect on 
page 88), and in its whole breadth from west to 
east. The text of the grammar was published 
by Lucien Adam, without annotations or alpha 

betic index, in 132 pages; Prof, Vinson has add 

eda preface in French of 51 pages, which con- 
tains an ethnologic, literary, and historic intro 

duction, with three texts of the language. On 
pp. 21-26 he also gives a short abstract of the lan 

guage as far as it is reduced to grammatic rules. 
He thinks that many of Pareja’s enormously long 
vocables are not real words, but “ aggregations 
of adverbial or other particles, which cannot be 
called real conjugational forms” (p. 4). This is 
one of the points which future linguists will have 
to decide. The local name Machaua (p. 50) is 
wrongly copied machana from Vinson’s original, 
for on the old maps of Florida we find only Mua 

chaua and Machalla, The terms quoted by Vio 

son from the authors of the sixteenth century 
who had visited Florida are partly Creek and 
not Timucua, as Aasser, Atatiqur, Rolata (pp. 90, 
31). They prove the prosence of Creek tribes on 
the coast of South Carolina, where Charlefort 
had been erected by the French explorers in Lo, 
The term paracoussi means ‘chief,’ and is taken 
fromthe Yuchi language. The Timucua * Arte’ 
forms the eleventh volume of Maisonneuve's 
* Bibliothdque linguistique américaine.” 


GNEISTS HISTORY OF THE 
CONSTITUTION, 
The History of the English Constitution. By 
Dr. Rudotph Gneist, Professor of Law at the 
Umiversity of Berlin. Translated by Philip A. 
Ashworth, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Bar 
rister-at-Law. London: Wilham Clowes & 
Sons; New York: Putnams 
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No student can read Gneist’s work without gain 
ing a new idea of English institutions, But 
many readers, it may be suspected, feel some 
difficulty in making clear to themselves the ex- 
act nature of Prof. Gneist’s peculiar merit. His 
erudition is vast, but it is equalled by the erudi- 
tion of Bishop Stubbs. His impartiality and 
calm judgment are noteworthy, but in these 
qualities he cannot surpass Hallam. His care in 
mastering the actual working of English politics 
is remarkable in a foreigner; but in this matter 
Gneist is inevitably surpassed by Bageho', who 
knew his country and his countrymen not from 
books, but from actual experience. If it he said, 
as it may be said with truth, that the German 
professor gained something by surveying the 
English polity from a distance, exactly the same 
thing may be said of Montesquieu in the last and 
ot De Tocqueville in the present century; and 
Gneist’s warmest admirers must admit that in 
beauty of style and keenness of analysis Gneist 
falls far below his French rivals. He, again, 
treats of the English Constitution as a lawyer, 
and this is of great advantage; but it is an ad- 
vantage which he shares with Hearn and with 
Prof. Hare of Philadelphia, whose printed but 
as yet unpublished lectures will one day take 
a high rank among the constitutional literature 
of the English people. Each and all ef these 
writers have peculiar merits which Gneist can- 
not surpass; yet he assuredly contributes some- 
thing to the knowledge of the English Constitu- 
tion which is not to be found in the works of 
other authors. This special contribution consista 
in the prominence given by Gneist throughout 
the whole of his history to two leading ideas or 
principles, which afford the key toa number of 
the problems presented by the progressive de- 
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velopment of English institutions—a develop- 
ment, it may be added, quite as well marked on 
this side of the Atlantic as on the other. These 
ideas are in themselves rather legal than histori- 
cal conceptions, and Gneist’s extraordinary merit 
lies in the fact that he combines, as no other 
writer has as yet done, the ideas suggested by 
knowledge of law with knowledge accumulated 
by profound study of history. 

The first of Gneist’s leading conceptions is one 
which in different ages has been embodied in diffe- 
rent forms and has received different names, What 
statesmen of the sixteenth and seventeenth centu- 
ries called the “royal prerogative,” what a modern 
jurist calls the ‘‘sovereignty of Parliament,” is 
in reality nothing else than an expression of the 
fact that the national Government in England 
has been for generations and still is supreme over 
every personal body throughout the state. Now 
Gneist, taking up this legal conception, shows in 
chapter after chapter that the strength of the cen- 
tral Government as the representative of the na- 
tion is the source not only of English law, but, 
though the assertion sounds paradoxical, of Eng- 
lish freedom. This early acquired authority of 
the executive is, as every reader of Gneist’s book 
sees, and as no merely legal treatise can show, 
due to a vast number of historical and social con- 
ditions. But (and this is the point which de- 
serves to be emphasized) once let the full bearing 
be grasped of the early development in England 
of acentral power, at once national and strong, 
and a number of peculiarities in the political and 
the social development of the country fall into 
their right place, and cease to appear unexplaina- 
ble anomalies. To the power of the crown may be 
traced the early prevalence and almost unbroken 
continuance of a system of taxation which gave 
no room for the growth of that class of farmers- 
general who, in France, at once diminished the in- 
come of the state and increased both the weight 
and the hatefulness of the taxes. To the power 
of the crown is due, far more than might be sus- 
pected by careless readers of the current works 
on constitutional history, the happy failure of the 
English nobility to form a separate class, and the 
consequent fusion between the peerage and the 
commonalty. To the same source is due in great 
part both the striking fact that England went 
through the Reformation with far less social and 
political disturbance than was endured by the 
states of Continental Europe, and the less noticed 
but not less important fact that villanage 
was, in England, almost imperceptibly abolished 
generations before it had disappeared from other 
countries. It is, indeed, no exaggeration to as- 
sert that, before the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, the grievances which at the close of the 
eighteenth century made the ancien régime hate- 
ful to all France, were unknown to Englishmen; 
and if the relics of feudalism have never been de- 
tested in England, the reason is, that the authori- 
ty of the nation represented by the crown pre- 
vented feudalism from ever reaching a noxious 
development. Tothe early power of the King, 
again, is assuredly due the predominance through- 
out the land of equal and uniform laws, and 
hence, also, that svirit of legality which has for 
ages characterized the English people. 

Here we come across the second of Gneist’s 
leading conceptions, namely, the determination 
of Englishmen to be ruled by law. This is a mat- 
ter which many authors have noticed, but which 
few have understood. What is called the love of 
freedom, preference for self-government, the 
hatred of centralization, and the like, will be 
found to be a respect for law and a detestation of 
arbitrary or lawless authority. On this point 
Gneist has seen far deeper into English character 
and history than critics like De Tocqueville, who 
have assumed, in the face of the clearest facts to 
the contrary, that local administration in Eng- 





land is specially well developed, and that the 
English love of freedom means jealousy of a 
strong central Government, Neither in the mid- 
dle ages nor in later times have Englishmen 
shown the least disposition to favor local autono- 
my, or the least jealousy of a strong ruler. The 
popular Kings—Edward I., Henry VIIL, George 
III., and others—have been men who could as- 
sert their own will, and, but for the incompetent 
perversity of the Stuarts, there is every reason to 
suppose that the crown might have retained as 
much power under the English Constitution as is 
now possessed in Germany by the Emperor. 
What the nation has detested is a government 
wanting in strength, wanting sympathy with the 
nation, and lacking respect for the law. The po- 
litical problem which tormented the statesmen of 
the seventeenth century was, how to combine a 
strong government with respect for the law 
which expressed the will of the nation; and if 
any one wishes to understand how difficult this 
reconciliation was, and how absolutely impossi- 
ble it became that England should prosper till 
the reconciliation was effected, he should study 
Gneist’s admirable chapter on the Republic, or, 
as Englishmen more generally call it, the Com- 
monwealth. It consists of not twenty pages, yet 
it goes further to solve, at any rate from the po- 
litical side, the curious problem offered by the 
combined triumph and failure of Puritanism 
than any work with which we are acquainted. 
The solution is, briefly, this: Cromwell ‘ rep- 
resented the State with honor”; he anticipated 
under the form of a united commonwealth that 
‘* United Kingdom ” which, until the time of Mr. 
Gladstone, every modern statesman has consi- 
dered the triumph of English policy in the founda- 
tion of English power. He established a nearer 
approach to toleration than had as yet existed 
in any European state ; his administration was 
the best that England had ever had ; he accom- 
plished, in short, the achievement of giving to 
the country a government which was at once 
strong and (at any rate, as regards foreign Pow- 
ers) national. But, for all this, Cromwell and 
the Cromwellians were detested, and no princi- 
ple is more certain than that a government which 
excites the distrust or detestation of all classes is 
untrustworthy and detestable. Gneist shows us 
well enouzh why the grandeur of the Common- 
wealth excited far more permanent unpopularity 
than did the meanness of the Restoration. Crom- 
well’s rule was at bottom a military dictatorship. 
In spite of his own wish to rule according to law, 
his rule was essentially the triumph of the army 
over legality. With far more excuse, Cromwell 
failed as decisively as did Charles the First to 
reconcile authority and law. The one step by 
which power might have been made lawful would 
have been the assumption of the royal title. This 
was no matter of mere form. ‘A king of Eng- 
land can only succeed toa limited prerogative, 
and must govern according to the known laws. 
A protector, although with less nominal au- 
thority, has all that the sword can give him.” 
This dictum of Thurloe’s contains the sum of the 
whole matter. If Cromwell could have assumed 
the crown, he might have insured the stability 
by establishing the legality of his power; he 
would have ceased to be a dictator and have be- 
come a constitutional king, though a king with 
far greater authority than is possessed by a mod- 
ern English sovereign. From whatever cause, 
Cromwell did not achieve the difficult trans- 
formation from a tyrant to a king, and, failing 
to accomplish this, he failed to solve the political 
problem of the day. He failed, also, as Gneist 
convincingly shows, even to establish a really 
effective despotism. His army kept him in pow- 
er, but soldiers are not fit instruments of govern- 
ment, and the whole scheme of English adminis- 
tration, depending as it did in the seventeenth 





century on the willing codperation with the ex- 
ecutive of the chief landowners throughout the 
country, did not lend itself to the purposes of 
even enlightened tyranny. In this matter, the 
merits of the Commonwealth told as much as its 
defects against its permanence. The tone of the 
country was monarchical, and Puritanism itself 
was in one aspect a form of conservatisnu. An 
enlightened despotism gave to England benefits 
which Englishmen did not appreciate, and did 
not bestow upon them the one blessing which 
they did appreciate—the undisturbed supremacy 
of the law of the land. The Revolution of 1688 
was not, as it is sometimes represented, the (so to 
speak) accidental triumph of inferior politicians, 
who, through some freak of fate, succeeded where 
statesmen of heroic genius had failed; but rather 
the final attainment by the nation of that legal 
form of government which Englishmen had al- 
ways vaguely desired, but could not obtain at the 
hands either of the Stuarts or of Cromwell. This, 
at least, is the conclusion suggested, we may say 
established, by Gneist ; it illustrates his general 
view of English constitutional history, and shows 
us how much this view does to remove historical 
difficulties which are never explained, and are 
rarely recognized, by even the best-known writ- 
ers on the English Constitution. 
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THERE is something about an inn so irresistibly 
attractive to a good story-teller that he is sure, 
sooner or later, to immortalize one. Perhaps it 
is there that he has the best opportunities to ob- 
serve his fellow-men, and to test that love for 
them without which no one ever wrote the sort 
of story that lasts. In laying the opening scene 
of ‘The Midge’ in the Brasserie Pigault, Mr. 
Bunner clearly obeys destiny. The Brasserie Pi- 
gault was only a beer saloon on Houston Street 
or thereabout. The Brasserie Pigault in its pris- 
tine cleanliness and geniality is no more ; it has 
been vulgarized past recognition by the influ- 
ences of an age prolific of reformers, especially 
of those reformers whom the author character- 
izes as ‘‘estimable gentlemen wandering about 
this broad land, patronizing second-class hotels 
and denouncing in scathing terms the Demon 
Drink.” But the spirit of the Brasserie Pigault 
has been caught and converted by a poet into an 
everlasting joy for the unregenerate who still 
dare tolove romance better than reform. The 
story that radiates from the Brasserie is extreme- 
ly simple; it is entirely romantic in incident, per- 
fectly real in feeling. Nothing could be further 
from the commonplace than the coming together 
of asober bachelor like Everts Peters and the 
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Midge, the child (metaphorically) of adventure 
and many sorrows ; (literally) of a Polish actress 
and a vagabond British aristocrat. Nothing 
could be more natural to unconventionalized 
human beings than the affection born of de- 
pendence and trust on one side, of protective 
instinct on the other, which developed between 
these two; nothing could be more delightful than 
the author’s manner of telling all about it. The 
Midge, 1n her childhood, may stand for vivacity 
beside ‘* the Marchioness”—for piquancy, beside 
the little girls of such French authors as Halévy 
and Coppée ; while she has a precocious dignity 
all her own, After she coils up her hair and 
lengthens her petticoats, she is less interesting. 
The author seems purposely to drop her, in order 
to concentrate sympathy in her self-appointed 
guardian, Peters. The interest of the later chap- 
ters is all in the man who deserved so much from 
life, who got so little, and who, we plainly see, is 
predestined to give up even that which he has. 
The end is in a way cruel; but it is the cruelty of 
nature, not a gratuitous stab from the author, 
and does not shock expectation. The only harsh- 
ness for which the author is responsible is the in- 
cident of Paul Hathaway’s South American es- 
capade. It is a pity that some less jarring com- 
plication had not been devised. But this is a 
trifling defect in a story displaying within small 
compass those high qualities of: imagination, in- 
tellect, and heart which, when sustained, make 
novelists great. 

Though Miss Phelps has given the world many 
ingenious descriptions of Paradise, the title of her 
last story, ‘ Burglars in Paradise,’ is somewhat 
startling to people reposing in the conviction 
that, in that celestial region, ‘‘ thieves do not 
break through nor steal.” It is a relief to find 
that the Paradise is situated on the Massachusetts 
coast; that it is that ‘“‘Old Maid’s Paradise” of 
which Miss Phelps has already discoursed in 
print. The sketch is intended to be funny, but 
there is not much careless jollity about Miss 
Phelps, and in forcing it she does herself grave 
injustice. She has selected legitimate subjects 
for making fun; there is a mine of 1t in the em- 
barrassments of a lone woman who wants to buy 
a horse, in the perplexities of an unworldly spin- 
ster who has lost a bond and who is paying local 
police, State police, and private detectives to 
find it. The natural *‘ funny man” would make 
his fortune out of such materials. But Miss 
Phelps is so far from being spontaneously funny 
that even her selection of situations with ludi- 
crous features does not seem to be a quick intel- 
lectual perception of them, but a deliberate 
choice of things where, according to all laws, fun 
ought to be, with the purpose of producing lite- 
rary effect. The result is a heavy and exagge- 
rated pleasantry, which wears on patient people, 
and prompts the impatient to pronounce it large- 
ly pedantic, wholly affected, and very dull. 

The funny business of ‘John Bodewin’s Testi- 
mony’ is done by the miners of the ‘* Eag!e Bird” 
and the ‘‘ Uinta.” Like the popular rustics, 
mountaineers, and negroes of current fiction, they 
overflow with sententious philosophy, expressed 
in extraordinarily corrupted Enghsh. Their 
wise saws and surprising similes do not excite 
admiration; they fade into tame commonplace 
when subjected to the dreadful test of transla- 
tion into ordinary conversational language. The 
fact that this coin is spurious might have been 
overlooked if Mrs. Foote had not cut off a source 
of amusement supposed to be inexhaustible. She 
has given us a girl from Kansas, primand proper 
as a girl from Boston, and she seems anxious to 
convince us that this girl from Kansas is typical. 
What are we to do for glow, and dash, and the 
rapture of the irregular, if the star of conven- 
tionality has already travelled so far Westward / 
There is a place on the rim of the setting sun 
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called Oshkosh. There is probably a girl in Osh- 
kosh. Let us pin our hopes to ber. It is to the 
propriety of Miss Newbold from Kansas, how- 
ever, that we owe the story. If it had not been 
for her conscience, and her perfect assurance of 
the wishes of a woman long dead, whom she had 
never known, John Bodewin would have ridden 
away from the Eagle Bird, his evidence would 
have been lost to Mr. Newbold, and his name to 
the land and the novel reader. For he was a 
weak young man, for ever entangling himself 
with ridiculous promises, and, in spite of Miss 
Newbold’s conscientious direction, coming out of 
the trial about the Eagle Bird claim in a worse 
plight than when he went on the witness stand. 
Still, he was not all to blame for that, since he 
was in the hands of the most eccentric counsel, 
jury, and judge ever imagined by a woman no- 
velist. On the whole. the construction of this 
novel is so imperfect and its characterization so 
feeble, that one may fail to appreciate the au- 
thor’s graceful descriptions, or to give her enough 
credit for her easy, pleasant style. 

It isa dangerous experiment to write two no- 
vels in rapid succession, with similar scene and 
characters. The second generally weakens a fa- 
vorable impression, and never dispels an unfavo- 
rable one. ‘John Bodewin’s Testimony’ is a di- 
lution of ‘ The Led-Horse Claim,’ and *‘ A Daugh 
ter of Fife’is a faint echo of ‘Jan Vedder's Wife.’ 
Maggie Promoter among the fishermen of Pitten- 
loch is a more agreeable figure than Margaret 
Vedder, but not nearly so fine in conception or 
truthful in detail. When she leaves Pittenloch 
for more civilized surroundings, she ceases to be 
in any degree interesting, and we feel that for 
every reason she had better have staid ‘ wi’ her 
ainfolk.” Still here, as in the earlier story, Mrs. 
Barr hits off cleverly some peculiarities of Scotch- 
men. She knows that a Scotchman may be loy- 
al and loving, yet barsh and pitiless towards the 
object of his loyalty and his love, especially if it 
be a woman who has departed from his own stan- 
dard of duty and propriety, and who entreats his 
sympathy for a misery of the heart, of the imagi- 
nation, of the emotions. This aspect of his cha- 
racter is skilfully shown in the little scene in 
Glasgow between Maggie and her brother, David 
Promoter. Maggie is the dearest thing in the 
world to him, yet when she bursts in upon him 
surrounded by his volumes of theology, and tells 
about the wrong done her in Pittenloch, he is sim- 
ply scandalized: 
she cries. 

Do hae 


“Then what will I do, Davie?” 
** What will ldo? Iam sae miserable. 
some pity on me.” 

“Do?!” he answers. **Do your duty and you 
will be happy whatever wind blows. And as to 
my having pity on you, I would love you little if 
I gave way now to your impatience and your 
wounded pride.” 


In ‘The Last of the MacAllisters’ Mrs. Barr 
dips into Scotch history. She has well chosen 
those exciting days when the clans were lis- 
tening for the word to stmke for the last of the 
Stuarts. To-day no true Highlandman speaks of 
Prince Charlie without a tender inflection, and 
the romance of that most forlornly heroic episode 
of ‘4 can never be exhausted. Mrs. Barr con 
veys to the reader some understanding of the de- 
votion toa name which commanded to the last 
the willing sacrifice of ‘“‘heart and hand and 
siller and land and life itsel’.” Though her semi- 
barbarous MacAllisters and roving Romanys are 
nighly-colored, they are full of nature and life, 
and the plot in which they move is wel] knit to- 
gether. Here again she has drawn one character 
which in its mixture of fire and caution, of enthu- 
siasm and wary self-interest, is peculiarly Scotch. 
This is Fraser, the legal adviser and friend of the 
hot-headed MacAllister. Fraser can define rebel- 
lion and treason, and is perfectly familiar with 
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the punishment for both enjoined by the law, so 
he declares that the gathering of the clans isa 
finable offence, and warns the Mac Allister,‘ Ye 
maun break your ranks. Ill no be coerced into 
going for Charlie.” But the ranks form and 
fight and winat Preston. The dark day of Cul 

loden has not yet dawned when the news comes 
to the lawyer that young Ponald Fraser had died 
for Charles Stuart. “Ab!” he says, drily, ‘ he 
owes me a thousand merks, but I'm glad I let him 
hae them.” But when he hears how bravely Do 
nald died, the old man forgets his guard and bursts 
out: * I wish I had made him take 10,000 merks 
He shall hae a monument, the best money can 
buy him, thatshall he. Where is Charles Stuart 
now {” : 

In ‘ The Midnight Cry’ there is an interesting 
description of the Millerite agitation of Ist 
For months before the autumn of that year 
several thousand fanatics were engaged in noisy 
and aggressive preparation for the coming of the 
Lord and the destruction of the wicked world 
The author paints a graphic picture of the exten 
sive disorder caused by the preaching about an 
event so certain to interfere with the onlinary 
affairs of life. She heightens it by the contrast 
ed placidity of a Quaker community, 
of the later scenes is laid. If the construction 
and character~irawing were as strong as the pre 
sentation of separate episodes, the story would be 
an uncommonly good one. Unfortuaately they 
are not. The author seems to have attempted a 
great deal and to have carried out very Hitle 
No sooner is the reader well on the track of one 
mystery than he is switched off to another 
Just when he is becoming a little intimate with 
one person, a new acquaintance is thrast upon 
him, and, when he closes the book, be feels that 
he has had a surfett of prounsing beginnings, but 
no satisfactory conclusion, 

The most casual reading of the average Eng 
lish novel leads one to reflect that the family as a 
British social institution is demoralized, and that 
its total disintegration is more imminent than 
that possible disintegration of the Empire which 
harasses the legislators. The chief evil is in the 
despotism of the head of the family, generally a 
father, but if not a father, then a mother, grand 
mother, or aunt. Uncles seem to be inoffensive 
or insignificant, occasionally benevolent in their 
feedle way. Mr. Farjeon'’s‘ Aunt Parker’ is an 
awful example of the domestic miscreant. In 
the first interview with her orphaned niece, this 
lady shows her admirable qualification for bring- 
ing up a child in the way she should go, She 
shakes her violently and makes mysterious 
threats. The child, assuming indifference, is 
very speedily terrorized by a vivid narrative of 
the fate of the allegorical ** Don't Care.” Though 
Aunt Parker does not seem to need assistance in 
the congenial business of frightening a child to 
death, she speedily allies with a legal guardian, 
a person who has all her own prominent charac 
teristics and a definite masculine brutality to 
boot. Together they decide that the child is 
mad, and hustle her off to a sort of private asy- 
lum, apparently presided over by Aunt Parker 
for the mere pleasure of the thing. Here the 
child grows to womanhood. Having escaped 
idiocy, sxe almost effects release from her keep 
ers. But they are too sharp for her, and whisk 
ber to the Continent, where, in the midst of an 
impenetrable forest, she, for several years, sub- 
sists on husks, and dresses in the skins of beasts. 
In the end Aunt Parker and her pal are very 
severely punished, but they have the consolation 
of knowing that they did their duty, according 
to their light, by the only child whom they ever 
had the chance to experiment on, As the story 
is peculiarly repulsive, we cannot but feel that 
Mr. Farjeon forced himself to write it, in order 
to direct public attention to the crying necessity 
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for the reformation of aunts or for their total 
abolition. 

In ‘Lord Vanecourt’s Daughter’ the monster 
of the hearth is a father, a peer of the realm, a 
gentleman of great personal beauty and of en- 
gaging manner. Lord Vanecourt’s daughter is 
well grown before she makes her father’s ac- 
quaintance, She has certain instinctive prepos- 
sessions in his favor, but when she sees bim cool- 
ly permit her blind grandmother to walk into a 
pit and break her neck, she feels that, as a father 
or a friend, he is neither to be admired nor trust- 
ed. So she frankly declares, ‘‘ No longer shall 
you be kith or kin of mine”: whereupon he smiles 
pleasantly, threatens solitary confinement, and 
mentally reflects that loneliness, grief, and de- 
spair will soon ‘‘do for” his daughter. The 
daughter, however, runs away, and Lord Vane- 
court sets up a servant in her place, thus acquir- 
ing control of her fortune, which he very much 
needs, When the daughter, hearing of his ruse, 
returns and claims her own, Lord Vanecourt, 
still smiling affably, declares. her to be a crazy 
impostor, calls the police, and bas her committed 
toanasylum. The daughter has even a harder 
time than Aunt Parker’s niece before she gets 
rid of her father, secures her lover, and comes 
into her own. If it had not been for mystics, 
Theosophists, and clairvoyants, she undoubtedly 
would have perished, and the world would never 
have known how much worse than one of the 
wicked it is possible for a British father, who is 
also a nobler an, to be. 

In ‘Self or Bearer,’ a story that begins with a 
lost heir and ends with a forged check, Mr. Be- 
sant draws a picture of English bonheur de fa- 
mille which makes us hope that the country may 
yet be saved, The Cronans are not absolutely 
abandoned to plotting each other’s destruction, 
perhaps because they are equally poor, and the 
doctor can see no pecuniary advantage to be de- 
rived from maltreating his children. Then there 
is one really loving mother, but she is a shady 
person, a foreigner and an opera singer, who 
perhaps loved her son to keep her mind from 
contemplation of her numerous disadvantages. 
But even in this pleasant tale of innocent people 
the iniquitous parent finds a place. What but 
crime and shame can be expected from a boy 
whose father, a scholar and, in a way, a gentile- 
man, brings him up on such axioms as ‘“‘ Despise 
common cant about Honor, Friendship, Justice, 


Charity. The world is full of creatures who live 
by eating each other. There is no other way to 
live”? 


It is, however, when the British father is a rec- 
tor that his tyrannical nature is seen in perfec- 
tion. In‘ Until the Day Breaks’ there is a very 
fine specimen. The most amiable remark the 
Rev. Mr. Marsden can make to his daughter 1:5, 
‘*T think you look rather less repulsive, Harriet, 
when you are sitting still than when you are 
playing tennis.” The kindest act he can con- 
ceive of is to enclose to this daughter’s husband 
a letter written in confidence to her mother, the 
contents of which were calculated to annoy the 
mildest husband, and to enrage a hot-tempered 
Mr. Marsden’s ordinary demeanor in his 
household is that of a suiky savage. Many of 
his most disagreeable attributes are common to 
all the men in the story, excepting an Irish pa- 
triot. He is a radiant saint, and the obvious de- 
duction is that’ the temper and manners of men 
can best be preserved by giving each one a tur- 
bulent nation instead of a well-meaning family 
to take care of. 

Mr. Murray’s ‘ First Person Singular’ sustains 
the deduction. Here there is only one family 
man—a literary man with an adoring wife; and 
he behaves very decently. The rest of the men 
are Polish patriots, Russian patriots, lrish pa- 
triots, and Irish-American sympathizers—a live- 
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ly, interesting, and fairly human set. The do- 
ings of these inflammable creatures are necessa- 
rily exciting, and are told with great spirit and 
energy. The novel adds to Mr. Murray’s reputa- 
tion as a vivid delineator of cosmopolitan life, 
and interpreter of the spirit of the world about 
him. 

In ‘ Rainbow Gold’ and ‘ Aunt Rachel’ he is 
less successful. Neither is of his own time or of 
his own genre. ‘Rainbow Gold’ is a romance, 
full of adventure, with many fine touches of hu- 
mor and pathos, entirely creditable, but not in 
the author’s best manner. Mr. Ezekiel Round is 
a very bad father indeed, but his temper is an 
honest, old-fashioned one. He does not abuse his 
son habitually and out of pure malice, but, when 
Job defies him, he turns him out of doors, and 
stamps his foot, and vows nevermore to look up- 
on his ungrateful child. ‘Aunt Rachel,’ de- 
scribed as a ‘‘ sentimental rural comedy,” is still 
further from Mr. Murray’s natural vein. It has 
to do with a company of rustics who utter pro- 
verbs in dialect, and who are abandoned to play- 
ing upon stringed instruments. The character 
of Aunt Rachel is not a happy one for a pastoral. 
The whole story lacks the unconsciousness, tbe 
spontaneity, without which simplicity in fiction 
has neither grace, nor charm, nor value. 

Mr. Lang, in‘The Mark of Cain,’ gives both 
domestic and rural themes a wide berth. He 
revels in crime. He scrambles breathlessly from 
cheating at cards to murder, from murder to ab- 
duction, from abduction to attempted assassina- 
tion and suicide, and he thrusts the burden of 
almost all the atrocities on the shoulders of one 
man. All the villains of history and fiction to- 
gether pale before Mr. Thomas Cranby. If he 
were in the least interesting, his fame would be 
assured and eternal; but with all his talent he is 
not interesting, nor is the chain of destrt.ction of 
which he is the first and last link. The story is a 
sequence of extravagances, and the author’s con- 
sciousness of the extravagance rather aggravates 
than mitigates the fault. To the crimes of the 
cheap novelist Mr, Lang has added one only pos- 
sible to the man-of-letters—the irrelevant display 
of much reading. He gives us a chapter on the 
literature of flying machines and several dis- 
courses on the woorali or arrow poison of the 
Macoushi Indians of Guiana. His black-leg tells 
us what Matthew Arnold says, as glibly as he 
lays down the laws of baccarat. The author is 
so crammed with quotations that he cannot de- 
scribe a girl with a big nose in plain phrase. 
Even the frequenters of the Hit and Miss can 
scarce forbear to quote. And with all bis quot- 
ing, he is occasionally surprisingly inaccurate. 
Macaulay did not write the couplet which intro- 
duces ‘ The Mark of Cain,’ as it is there written, 
and we have never before heard the crackling of 
thorns under a pot compared to the laughter of 
the wicked. 





A Popular History of Astronomy during the 
Nineteenth Century. By Agnes M. Clerke. 
Macmillan & Co. 1886. 

Wauat manner of woman is this that, unknown 

in sciéntific literature, makes her first appear- 

ance as authoress of a work which the ablest 
astronomer would hesitate to undertake? Fif- 
teen years ago we might have taken it for grant- 
ed that such a writer would know nothing of the 
subject except what she had gleaned from the 
writings of Lockyer and Proctor, and from the 
publications of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
But the issues of Nature have since opened the 
eyes of England to the fact that other countries 
are doing work in science, and it has ceased to 
be a matter of pride with English writers to 
ignore everything done elsewhere. A very slight 
examination of Miss Clerke’s work shows that 





she is no mere compiler, recording impressions 
at second-hand, but a really thorough student of 
the original works of the leading astronomers of 
the world, and, what is yet better, able to enter 
into the spirit of their labors. It is difficult to 
see how any one without going through a course 
of professional training at a German university 
could have seized upon the ruling idea of modern 
instrumental astronomy so happily as is done in 
the following sentences: 

‘* His [Bessel’s] introduction of a regular theory 
of instrumental errors might almost be said to 
have created a new art of observation. Every 
instrument, he declared in memorable words, 
must be twice made—once by the artist, and again 
by the observer. Knowledge is power. Defects 
that are ascertained and can be allowed for areas 
good as non-existent. Thus the truism that the 
best instrument is worthless in the hands of a 
careless or clumsy observer, became supplement- 
ed by the converse maxim that defective appli- 
ances may by skilful use be made to yield valua- 
ble results.” 


Are we, then, dealing with a prodigy who sees 
everything from the point of view of the trained 
astronomer? A mere study of scientific re- 
searches does not qualify one to write their histo- 
ry. Every investigation must be understood, not 
only in itself, but in its origin, relations, and sur- 
roundings. It originated because the author and 
his co-workers had reached a certain stage of 
knowledge; its treatment of the subject is suz- 
gested by a multitude of circumstances, and it re- 
flects the personal peculiarities of each writer. 
Unless the investigation is seen as part of a whole, 
the view of the historian will be imperfect. 
Moreover, a large mass of the scientific research 
of the day is far from being either conclusive or 
complete, and no one who does not carefully fol- 
low it with a professional eye can see it in its true 
perspective. 

There are in astronomy a few tests, varying 
from time to time, by which the popular writer 
can be easily gauged. Ten to twenty yearsago the 
value of the solar parallax which he preferred 
afforded an extremely easy and simple test. If 
he knew nothing he assigned it a high figure, and 
the more thoroughly he was acquainted with as- 
tronomical research, the better he knew that it 
was probably overestimated, and that every im- 
provement was reducing it toward the older 
value of Encke. But after the publication of a 
careful history of the subject by Dr. Daniel Gill, 
about 1879, there was ‘no longer any excuse for 
the ignorance which English writers universally 
displayed, and we are not surprised to find Miss 
Clerke’s history accurate in all essential points. 
But other tests of her quality, now available, 
show her to be human. She thinks ‘ there can 
be no question” that Dr. Huggins has photo- 
graphed the solar corona without an eclipse. She 
thinks the rotation of the planets Mercury and 


“Venus on their axes was determined by Cassini 


and others, that Di Vico in 1841 identified the 
markings on Venus drawn by Bianchini 113 years 
earlier, and that something is known of the period 
of rotation of these planets. She deems ‘ Baily’s 
beads” worth a page of mention, and finds that 
no satisfactory explanation of these beads and of 
the related ‘‘ black ligament” in transits of Mer- 
cury and Veuus has yet been offered. She 
considers the occasional visibility of the dark 
hemisphere of Venus to be established. She even 
supposes that Mr. Pogson saw Biela’s comet or 
some fragment of it in his noted observation of 
December 2, 1872. All these are examples of cer- 
tain ill-founded ideas more or less current in as- 
tronomy, but understood to be ill-founded only 
by those most thoroughly familiar with the 
probabilities as well as with the facts of 
the case. That the authoress admits them does 
not seriously detract from the character of her 
work; it only shows that her powers of judgment 
are not superhuman. It is only fair to add that 
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there are pas of other tests which she passes 
well; for example, she does not claim that Wat- 
son and Swift saw from two to four intra-Mercu- 
rial planets during the solar eclipse of 1878. 

Altogether, we have here one of the best-writ- 
ten scientific books now in the market, clear in 
style, virile in expression, and accurate in state- 
ment. We have scarcely been able to find an 
important branch of research overlooked, which 
should have taken the place of any admitted. 
Slips of the pen must be rare, as the only one we 
have noticed is that the singular variable star » 
Argiis has recently regained much of its lost 
light. The most important improvement of 
which the book seems susceptible would be the 
insertion of important numerical results in tabu- 
lar form, such, for example, as a little table 
showing the values of the parallaxes of stars 
and masses of the planets recently obtained. We 
shall hope to hear further from an author who 
has started with so noteworthy a production. 
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Hap-Hazard Personalities : 
Americans. By Charles Lanman, 
Lee & Shepard. 1886. 

Mr. LANMAN has had a wide acquaintance with 

men—poets, artists, clergymen, journalists, states- 

men, all kinds ; and he has a taste for minute bi- 
ography, and much experience therein. His pre- 
sent contribution is likely to be of most use in the 
case of those personages great in their own day 
and circle, but now rapidly passing from men’s 
memories ; and compilers of dictionaries of bio- 
graphy may gather at last what wheat there is 
in this volume. Of the famous men whom he had 
connections with he tells us nothing new, and the 
many letters he prints would never have been 
missed. But the accounts of such men as Joseph 

Gales aud William W. Seaton, Peter Force, 

Charles. Heavysege, and Clark Mills have a 

greater value, as knowledge of them is not 

easily accessible, supposing there should be any 
occasion for extended information regarding 
their careers. The history of American jour- 
nalism and art may hereafter be indebted to 

these reminiscences for some details; but, as a 

whole, the volume contains the sort of facts that 
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ought to be submitted to hydraulic pressure to be 
of any available use. 





Consular Reminiscences. By G. Henry Horst- 
mann. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
1886. 

Mr. HORSTMANN was Consul at Munich for over 

ten years, and at Nuremberg for nearly five years, 

and he can therefore speak with authority in re- 
spect to the trials, pleasures, and business of the 
office. His reminiscences contain the most hete- 
rogeneous mass of disconnected matter that it 
has been our lot to peruse. All that unites it is 
the flow of anecdote about the affairs of his mul 
tifarious clients. He finds opportunities to dis- 
cuss fiddles and beer, Lola Montez, the King, the 
celebration of our Centennial at Munich, the Pas- 
sion Play, and General Grant, at some length ; 
the rest is a helter-skelter of personal experiences. 

He is, of course, a civil-service reformer, and puts 

in a word for that cause with the conviction of 

an official ; but if the view of the consular duties 
he gives will not deter the ambitious, it is to be 
feared his political philosophy will be of no avail. 

If he had called his volume a consular scrap-bag 

he would have hit it better ; it is the waste-paper 

of his memory. 





Der Korrektor. Szenen aus dem Schattenspicle 
des Lebens, vorgefiihrt von Heinrich Stein 
hausen. Leipzig: J. Lehmann; New York : 
Westermann. 

CHRISTMAS literature—for this volume was pub 

lished at the close of last year—is apt to be like 

imitation champagne: the original wine may be 
good enough, regarded as a simple every-day 
beverage, but the artificial infusion of the gas 
necessary to give it the proper Christmas sparkle 
spoils the good material it acts upon, as well as 
fails to produce a ha»py combination. But when 
the effect aimed at is cheerfulness and joviality, 
together with the passive good will, if not active 
charity, engendered by the Christmas dinner, 
with no attempt to excite any deeper feeling. 
there is no consciousness on the reader's part of 
being trifled with, such as is caused by made-up 
emotion and artificial pathos. * Der Korrektor’ 
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is prettily printed and bound, an. as it is alrewdly 
in its fourth edition, it may be supposed to suit 
the German taste 
class taste that could bx pl isl with so common 


But it is onlv a very middle 


place sentiments illustrated by a story consisting 
of hackneyed incidents, only connected by a pre 
posterous series of coincidences. We suppose it 
is intended for ingenuous youth, but healthier 
food, even in « 
might be put before them than is a tale whose 


ontemporary German literatar: 


pathos consists in the betrayal of the hero's trust 
by the friend whom he reveres as well as lowes 
aggravated by the latter's ruining his sweetheart; 
the whole ending in a reconciliation scene at the 
hero's deathbed, where the villain (who, natural 
ly enough, is a materialistic philosopher) is con 
verted from his wicked views and becomes the 
head of a united family; his should-be wife and 


unknown child having been providentially res 
cued by the hero so as to effect this happy trans 


formation. 
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‘* [have had frequent occasion in the last few years to consult Morawetz on Corporations. 


vry useful work.”— Hon, Jon F. DiLion, General Solicitor, Union Pacific Railway Company. 


I have found it to be a carefully prepared and 
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CORPORATIONS. 


BY VICTOR MORAWETZ. 


Second Edition. 


‘ Morawetz on Corporations’ is one of the most successful law books which the publishers have ever issued. 


Two Volumes. 8vo, Law Sheep. 


Price, $11.00, net. 


The 


author had not the advantage of being known to the vrofession as a law writer; and it is therefore a remarkable evi- 
dence of the great value of the work that, solely on its merits, within the short space of three years an unusually large 


edition has been sold. 


The new edition contains large and impcrtant additions, and much labor has been spent in its preparation. 

The entire work has been revised, and the number of citations has been nearly doubled. 

In consequence of the important changes and additions, it has been found necessary to enlarge the work io two volumes. 

** The first edition of this work was prepared,” says Mr. Morawetz in his Preface to the new edition, “according to a plan differing, in some re- 
spects, from that followed in any previous treatise on the same subject. The author was of the opinion that the law relating to private business corpc- 
rations could not be clearly understood unless the fact were recognized that such a corporation is really an association formed by the agreement of its 
shareholders, and that the existance of a corporation as an entity, independently of its members, is a fiction; and that while the fiction of a corporate 
entity bas important uses and cannot be dispensed with, it is nevertheless essential to bear in mind distinctly that the rights and duties of an incor- 
porated association are, in reality, the rights and duties of the persons who compose it, and not of an imaginary being. An attempt was therefore made 
to discuss and state the entire body of the law peculiar to private busiess corporations from this point of view.” 


The matters generally considered under the head of Ultra Vires are discussed chiefly in Chapters VI. and VIII. 


Chapter VIII. treats of ‘‘ The 


Legal Validity of Corporate Acts.” Under this head an attempt has been made to distinguish the different principles of law upon which the legal effect 
of corporate acts depends, and to deduce from the authorities a series of rules by which the validity of transactions entered into by corporations in viv- 
lation of their charters can be determined. The question, what transactions corporations are authorized by their charters to enter into, is considered in 


Chapter VL., ‘‘ The Construction of Charters.” 


“* It is a fitting supplement to Dillon’s work on ‘ Municipal Corporations’; and higher praise I could not give.”—Mr. Justice MILLER, of 
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l N. Y., have now ready Catalogue No. 3, consistin 

of Early Poetry, Drama, Americana, Trials, etc., whic 

will be sent on application. 





CHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT, SOLD, EX- 
® changed. Send lat of any you have to dispose of, 
giving condition, date of copyright or edition. 

ANDERSON SCHOOL BooK Co., 
66 and 68 Duane Street, N. Y. 


| guage. Orders received by 





254 Washington Street, Boston. 


‘Sound-Changes in Modern | 
Greek. | 


Die Lautveriin derungen der neugriechschen Volks 


| Sprache, by Jno. Everett Brapy. Neatly bound, 8vo. 
| Price 90 cts. 


A practical treatise on the Sound-Changes 
in Modern Greek as developed from the ancient Greek. 
The modern Greek pronounciation is also discussed. Of 
value to students of Greek Philology, and especially to 
any interested in the study of the modern Greek lan- 


B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


838 Broadway, New York. 





IF. W. CHRISTERN, 


* 87 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
Fw td of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on demand. 
A e assortment always on hand,and new books re- 
ceived from Par's and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


G. FRANCIS, 17 ASTOR PLACE, 
« N. Y., dealer in valuable new and old books. 
Rare and curious second-hand books. ' 
Foreign books imported to order. 4 
Bookbinding in any style carefully attended to. 
oe issued from time to time, forwarded to an 
ress, 








E YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and 0; jasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
ones Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
‘ WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. | 


~ MOUNT DESERT. ~ 


FOR SALE.—The well-known and beautiful island call- 


| ed“ Bald Porcupine” or *‘Round Porcupine,” lying di- 


rectly opposite Bar Harbor, half a mile from the Mt. De 
sert shore. This island, containing about twenty-five 
acres, lies under and commands a most magnificent and 
extended view of the mountains, bay, and open sea. On 
the southerly side is a bold perpendicular cliff about 150 
feet high. The island from its level top falls away in a 
beautifully wooded slope to its northern shore. This 
property offers an exceptional opportunity for use for a 
= wishing an independent private estate, or for 

otel purposes, and will be sold at a price per acre far be 


| low the value of any adjoining shore lands within several 


miles of Bar Harbor. 


J. MURRAY HOWE, 


No. 5 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


y 7 a r ry. Tos . 
NONQUITT ILOUSE, 
NONQUITT, MASS. (near New Bedford), 
Will open about June 20th. Nonquitt is one of the best 
places on the coast for families to spend the summer. 

For rooms, cottages, &c., address 


GEO, HACKETT, 
American House, Boston, Mass. 








A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD.—A 
gentleman who leaves in July for this trip would 
like to meet some one desirous of making the same trip. 
Address 
B. A., Box 235, 
Boston, Mass. 








ANTUCKET.—Furnished Cottages to let 
and lots for sale at Wauwinet—the head of the 


harbor and the most lovely part of the island. 
ALMON T. MourRyY, Nantucket. 





